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New Leaders and New Ways. 


Holders of agricultural offices in several 
of the New England States have for some 
time been feeling a trifle nervuus over the 
changes, actual and threatened, in leader- 
ship and management of farming affairs. 

Connecticut has had a severe shakeup at the 
agricultural college, and that institution, 
with its reorganized teaching force, is now 
getting down to business again and regain- 
ing public support and confidence. The 
State board of agriculture, also, with its 
infusion of younger blood, is certainly doing 
better work than for some years past. 
If Connecticut’s farm leaders have in the_ 
past sometimes shown too great a willing- 
ness to be content with old and well-tried 
ways and means, the charge of inactivity 
or stagnation is certainly out of tune with 
recent meetings and events. 

In Massachusetts there is a newly chosen 
secretary of the State board, and in the 
dairy bureau an overturn which will finally 
change its membership and direction quite 
thoroughly. There is a new professor of 
horticulture at the State college, who is 
rapidly winning the esteem of students and 
the public. The reason for the retirement 
of so practical and generally popniar an 
instructor as Prof. S. T. Maynard can only 
be guessed at, since it is understood that’ 
the official committee declined to explain 
when so requested by the _professor’s 
friends. Another horticultural change was 
to simplify and strengthen the Government 
of the State horticultural society, an old 
and wealthy organization, which has lately 
taken a new and suitable building, a new con- 
stitution and. it isto be hoped, a new lease of 
life and usefulness. Finally, somebody is try- 
ing to have the Legislature boil down the 
board of agriculture to about one-quarter 
of its present membership. If the meas- 
ure should prevail, which past experience 
makes appear doubtful, the whole plan of 
choosing and organizing the board would 
need to be remodeled. The movement for 
the change seems to centre in the State 








Grange, which here, as in some other States, | s19¢ is in large measure responsible for the 


has shown a disposition, both formally 
and throvgh its leaders, to take a more 
active part toward securing agricultural law 
making. 

The only special change in’ Vermont is 
that in the cattle commission, an overturn 
arising out of the discontent of farmers. 
Cattle claimed to be consumptive had been 
killed in quite large numbers and paid for 
on avery low basis uf valuation. It is sup- 
posed the new commission will be particu- 
lariy cautious in this direction. 

In New Hampshire agricultural circles 
there appears no special commotion except 
the joyful one caused by the coming to 
power of a governor prominent in Grange 
and farming affairs, A popular, able, pro- 
gressive, farmer-governor has much real 
Dower ina State like New Hampshire, and 
the present appears a favorable time for 
the farmers of the State to ask for what 
they want. ; 

lhe farmers of Rhode Island have long 


been in rather helpless minority, even in the 
Manarement of agricultural affairs. But 
there are signs of unrest, particularly in the 


‘tai’ Grange, which has been aroused by 
the activity of sister organizations in other 
States If common report conveys any 
truth. the State seems to be in the grasp of 
Political rings and bosses whose will is law. 
This political situation is said to have 
show. itself very unpleasantly in matters 
alfec) s the farmer’s interegts and the edu- 
Catlo of his children. It appears to be 
Much caster, for instanee, to secure millions 
lore. svagant public buildings than to get 
a fe lousand for actual needs of the 
fares.’ college. The farmers can ‘change 
all! it they show their full strength. 
lhe ‘er and disposition to organize are 
stew rowing, 
,; | ‘ial machinery of Maine farming 
“ay n fairly smooth working order. 
— else in this part of the country 
= : iners so strong in their influence 
Th, management of public affairs. 
~ art because Maine is more dis- 
Mens ‘artning State than others in the 
‘a . and partly because of the direct, 
i recognized and almost official 
ther. ! the State Grange. In Maine 
= ‘w no board of agriculture. Its 
iets ‘re assured by a prominent Maine 
a. agriculture, is largely occupied 
: ‘ange. New laws on taxation, 
icultural control, institutions, 
‘st threshed over at che Grange 
‘nd the results, when properly 
‘at the hearings, have had great 
xislation, 
‘ricultural fairs of Maine are 
er local auspices, only two re- 
-‘ants from the State. The State 
“ner of agriculture. and assist- 
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¢vuncil, who also appoint the manage- 
{ment of the agricultural college and ex- 
| periment station. Thus the State is enabled 
| dispense with a board of agriculture. It 
ts proposed to simplify the system still 
further by placing the general agricultural, 
(lairy and horticultural societies of the 
State under control of leadership of the 
commissioner of agriculture. Thus, even 
' in Maine where the farmers have their own 
| Way more or less, there are some little 
| changes under way. ‘ 

{n New England, as a whole, the total of 
agricultural change and unrest is very 
cemsiderable. The official and legislative 
| season is just beginning, and further in- 
teresting and important developments are 
quite possible. 
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Clover, Corn, Cows and a Bank Ac- 
count. 


A careful statement especially prepared 
for this paper, including the principal points 
of a recent extemporaneous address at 
| Marshfield, Mass., by Prof. W. P. Brooks of 
| the Massachusetts Agricultural College, is 
| given as follows: 

*“*At the outset it is understood, even 
without statement uf the fact,’’ declared 

Professor Brooks, ‘‘ that a bank account, or, 
in other words, a profit on his operations, 18 
the object of every farmer.” The speaker 
would attempt to point out how by proper 
co-ordination of the three factors, clover, 
corn and cows, and the right management 
with each, the farmer’s chances of a bank 
account may be increased. 
MUST HANDLE MORE MONEY. 

It is necessary to recognize that some- 
thing of a bank account, or in other words, 
capital, to start with greatly increases the 
farmer’s chances for success. Farming in 
modern times must be carried on very dif- 
ferently from methods which sufficed to 
render a farmer independeut and comfort- 
able in earlier times. In those earlier 
times, while the bank account was some- 
times added to, the farmer who succeeded 
in makinga living and brought up a family 
was counted successful. The farmer in 
earlier times handled but little money; he 
sold but little, and his purchases were few. 
The farmer’s family today demands many 
things which in earlier times were not 
regarded as essentials. To meet these 
demands the farmer must~ handle more 





. In’ those. modere time$ the ten-, -- 


Senet in all lines of business is to constantly 
increased specialization and concentration 
of industries. The farmer’s business is 
subject to the same law as other lines of 
business. The more highly it is specialized, 
the largerthe scale on which it is carried 
on, the cheaper the product. The larger 
the farmer’s business, provided it is not 
larger than himself, the more profitable. 
To carry on a large speciul business in farm- 
ing requires capital. 

[he amount which farmers are taxed in 
the higher prices they pay, and in the disad- 
vantage with which they carry on many of 
their farm operations on account of lack of 
ek oe capital, is not generally realized. 
Ig purchase of fertilizerg, for instance, 
it is the trust-system, which is so common, 


fact thatthe farmer pays from thirty-five to 
forty per cent. more for the elements of 
plant food he purchases than he need to do. 
The bank account to begin with, therefore, 
is one of the factors which makes largely 
for an increase ig the final -bank account. 


CLOVER AT LOWEST COST. 


Clover and corn, or mixed hay in which 
clover is predominant, together with corn, 
are the most important and most valuable 
cow feeds that the farmer of this section 
can produce. Land must be managed to 
produce clover crops with the utmost ad- 
vantage to the producer. The speaker 
called attention to the well-known ability of 
clover to take nitrogen from the air, but the 
crop will do this only if grown under tue 
right conditions. On the farms where 
clover, corn and cows are the factors which 
it is hoped will lead up to a bank account, 
there will be considerable home-made ma- 
nure, and many farmers make the mistake 
of using this largely on the fields where 
they hope to produce: first, mixed clover 
hay and later, corn. It isa mistake to em- 
ploy manure largely where clover is to be 
grown, for the manure supplies a large 
quantity of nitrogen, and the clover find- 
ing this nitrogen in the soil will take it opt 
of the soil and will not draw upon the air to 
any great extent. To derive the utmost pos- 
sible advantage from the growth of clover, 
the manure, if used at all for the preceding 
crop, should be employed for the clover in 
only moderate amounts, together with some 
potash salt, for it is found that the supply 
of potash more than almost any other 
single factor determines the growth of 
clover. 

Attention was then called to the results of 
experiments which had now been continued 
for some thirteen years at the agricultural 
college, where on two quarter-acre plots of a 
one-acre field manure alone has been applied 
at the rate of six cords per acre every year. 
On the other two quarter acres had been ap- 
plied one-half for a part of the time and 
two-thirds for the balance of the time as 
much manure, together with muriate or sul- 
phate of potash, at the rate of 160 pounds to 
the acre. The cost of the four cords of 
manure, which is the rate at which this is 
now employed, and the 160 pounds of high- 
grade sulphate of potash is between $7 and 
$8 per acre less than the cost of the six cords 
of manure. The results of these two sys- 
tems of manuring are corn crops substan- 
tially equal, while when the land 1s put into 
mixed grass and clover those sections of the 
field which receive the lesser amount of 
manure and the potash salt showa much 
larger proportion of clover. Manure favors 
the growth of timothy and redtop, and 


where the manure is used in small amount, 
together with potash, clover will prevail in 
the mowing. 

LESS NITROGEN AND PHOSPHORUS. 

On another field of the college farm, for 
fourteen years, dissolved bone-black at. the 
rate of 320 pounds per acre and muriate of 
potash at the rate of 160 pounds per acre 
have been annually applied. During the 
entire fourteen years no manure whatever 
has been given to this plot, and no fertilizer 
which supplied a particle of nitrogen. The 
annual cost of the dissolved bone-black and 
muriate of potash used is at the rate of about 
$6.50 per acre. The plot has heen limed once 
during the fourteen years (in 1898) at the 
rate of one ton per acre. As a result of 
this application, excellent corn crops and 
fine hay crops have been produced. During 
the fourteen years the land has been in corn 
six times; it has produced hay four years 
out of the fourteen; and during the past 
season, which was a very poor year for 






tions ench that it must draw nitrogen from 
the airl not only isa good hay crop of the 
highest nutritive value produced, but when 
turned; the sod, rich in nitrogen stored in 
the clo¥er roots and stubble, is in splendid 
condit to produce a crop of eorn, which 
must take its nitrogen from the soil. Ex: 

in Massachusetts indicate that 
fertilizers for corn should be much richer in 
potash than is the rule. If corn is to be 





crops. ‘Where clover, corn and cows are the 
factors, the best way to utilize corn, advised 
the professor, is to put it into the silo. He 
‘described briefly the best methods of con- 
structing. the silo, and told how the corn 





corn, the product of this plot was at the 


should’be put in. 


unavei bleas plant food. On this account, 
the amount actually contained in the crop 
is doubled in judging a fertilizer for same, 
this as a rough sort of compensation for this 
tendency towards taking insoluble forms. 
It is not very accurate, but it is all we have, 
ene its error in all probability is on the safe 
side. 

Omitting the nitrogen in the above table, 
and doubling the phosphoric acid; we have 





raised on manure and fertilizers, the fertil-| the potash and phosphoric acid needs about 
izer nd Pye reyuhays gory age as follows: 
asa a sh salt and not a phos- 
phate, as is oe often the case. . Beets, — — _— 
| SILAGE AND GOOD cows. eg lie p . 
Questions were answered pertaining to | ‘ 61 “ 48“ 
the Is of selecting and applying fertil- Ano = 4 4 m4 
izers for corn as well as for other farm | Wheat, 30 “ 48 “ 


This final table gives a key for a sys- 
tematic study of crop fertilizers. From 
same, we can figure out about what the 
analysis of a fertilizer ought to be for any 
given cropin general cultivation, but it isa 
question how many farmers will take the 
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SCENE AT THE MINOT FARM, BELGRADE, MAINE. 





rate of fifty-six bushels of shelled corn per 
acre; while in 1901 the plot gave a 
yield of hay in which clover was very 
abundant, at the rate of 3400 pounds to 
the acre,in two crops. Other plots in the 
same field, which ducing the fourteen years 
have received neither manure nor fertilizer, 
produce at the present time at the rate of 
about five or six bushels of shelled corn per 
acre. Here then is an enormous increase in 
the crop resulting from the annual applica- 
tion of fertilizers costing but a very small 
amount of nitrogen. Professor Brooks said 
that while it probably is not best. always to 
attempt to produce clover and corn alto- 
gether without application of manure or 
nitrogen, the results on this plot very strik- 
ingly illustrate the possibilities in thig di- 
rection on soils which are of the fine text 
ure and perfect physical qualities of this 
field in Amherst. 


MORE POTASH AND LIME. 


The annual application to two quarter- 
acre plots of another field at the college farm 
had been made up of materials furnishing 
plant food in the same proportion as in the 
average corn fertilizers sold in Massachu- 
setts, and the application on the other two 
quarter-acre plots had been composed of 
materials furnishing much more potash and 
less phosphoric acid. On the first two quar- 
ters theacid phosphate employed as a source 
of phosphoric acid had been applied at the 
rate of about 1100 pounds per acre. On the 
other two quarters at the rate of 250 pounds 
per acre. On the first two quarters muriate 
of potash.had been employed at .the rate of 
150 pounds to the acre, while on the other 
two it had been employed at the rate of 250 
pounds per acre. In addition to these ma- 
terials all the plots had received substan- 
tially equal amounts of materials furnish- 
ing nitrogen. The two plots which received 
the fertilizer richer in potash gave the 
better yields. During the past two years 
the field has beén in mixed grass and 
clover, and the two plots receiving the 
more potash have given in thetwo years 
one ton per acre more hay than the other 
two; and the hay on these two plots hus 
much higher nutritive value than that from 
the plots receiving less potash, on account 
of the fact that it contains a much greater 
proportion of clover. During the past thir 

teen years this field has produced eight corn 
crops, and these up to date have been sub- 
stantially equal on the two systems of ma- 
nuring. In recent years, however, the plots 
teceiving the more potash appear to be gain- 
ing upon the others, doubtless as a result of 
the much better growth of clover on -these 
plots. The cost of the materials applied to 
the plots receiving more potash is at the rate 
of about $3 per acre less than on the other 
two plots. 

In a good many instances, it appears to 
be highly favorable to the cluver to give the 
land a heavy dressing of lime. Each of the 
fields on the college farm, to which the 
speaker had alluded, had once during the 
thirteen or fourteen years during which 
they had been under experiment received 
an application of lime at the rate of one ton 
to theacre. The resu:its obtained in Am- 
herst, illustrate in g striking way the possi- 





where it is largely depended upon these 





ants ; . 
* te “appointed by the governor and 


grasses will prevail in the mowing. But 


bility of cheap production of corn in Massa- 
chusetts. If clover is grown under condi- 


The average cow of \the United States 
and even uf Massachusetts is a much poorer 
animal than she should be. Farmers do not 
sufficiently realize the fact that a poor cow 
is dear at any price. Leaving out of con- 
sideration fancy prices often paid for fash- 
ionable pure-bred stock, it is generally true 
that cows which sell for a good. price are 
better worth the money spent for them. than 
are the cows sold for lower prices. Profes- 
sor Brooks declared, in conclusion, that with 
the favorable chance offered for marketing 
the product in most parts of Massachusetts, 
with clover and corn judiciously handled 
and wisely fed, and produced by the proper 
use of manures and fertilizers, good cows 
will enable the farmer to carry on his 
business with a prospect of a favorable 
financial return. 


2 
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Studies in Crop Fertilization. 


We all understand that plant food, that is, 
the vital substance of manures and fertiliz- 
ers, is composed of three materials or ele- 
ments,—potash, nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid; also, we know that these three ele- 
ments must be in quantities that bear a cer- 
tain reference to each other. We know that 
@ crop may require certain amounts of nitro- 
gen, potash aod phosphoric acid, and also if 
one-half of the potash be taxen away, 
though even the nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid be doubled, the resulting crop will be 
only a half crop or less. That is, every 
pound of nitrogen used by plants in their 
growth must be accompanied at the sam 
time by certain amounts of potash and phos- 
phoric acid. This being true, a very im- 
portant matter is proper composition of 
manures and fertilizers; that is, the correct 
proportioning of the plant-food elements for 
any particular crop. 

The actual plant-food needs of crops are 
very clearly shown by the chemical analysis 
of the crop. In this we must take the 
whole crop, as plant food is just as neces- 
sary for the stalks and straw as for the 
salable portions of the crop, and one cannot 
be grown without the other. Reckoned in 
this sense, we give herewith the actual 
plant food contained in good crops per acre 
of the more widely cultivated plants. 





. ao 

Nitrogen. Potash. Acid. 
Beets, 150 tbs. 221 tbs. 20 tbs. 
Buckwheat, 61: “ 44 “* 16 “ 
Corn, 110 * 73“ 58“ 
“Oats, 62 “* 61 “ 24 “ 
Potatoes, 69 °** 109 ‘* 20 “ 
Timothy, 129 “* 107 “‘ 39 “ 
Wheat, 57 “* 30 “ “a 


It will be noticed that there isa wide va- 
riation in the total amounts of plant food, 
due to the fact that some of these crops pro- 
duce an acre yield many times that of others. 
Also, all crops of the clover family are 
omitted, as they store up atmospheric nitro- 
gen, and therefore contain plant food over 
and above that actually necessary for their 
growth. On this very account, fertilizers 
contain less nitrogen than the crops they 
are intended to grow, as compared with the 
potash and phosphoric acid, simply because 
the clover is meant to supply rather cheaply 
too more or less plant-food nitrogen. There 
is one more point to take into consideration. 
Phosphoric acid when applied to the soil 





very quickly takes insoluble forms, which 
means in effect that it has become largely 


a 


» | Salty 28 Someeig, 68 


trouble to do so, important though it is. 
V. J. LANCE. 
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Jersey Milk and Butter Tests. 


Harry’s Duchess 3d 123282: Butter, 15 
pounds; milk, 223pounds. Test made from 
Oct. 6 to 19, 1902; age 5 years, 11 
months; estimated weight, 825 pounds; fed 
12 ears new soft corn on the cob and 2 
gallons wheat bran daily; stock peas past- 
ure. Property of S. A. Appleby, Lewis- 
burg, Tenn, 

St. L.’s May of Park Farm 125682: Butter, 
18 pounds 3 ounces; milk, 259 pounds 4 
ounces. Test made from Oct. 6 to 12, 1902; 
age 6 years, 4 months; estimated weight, 
1000 pounds ; fed 8 quarts bran, 2 quarts rye- 
chop and one-half bushel fresh-cut ensilage 
daily; good pasture. Property of Everett 
G. Campbell, Keister’s, Pa. 

Oonan 14th of Hood Farm 147794: Butter, 
15 pounds 3 ounces confirmed; estimated 
butter on basis of eighty-five per cent. fat, 
15 pounds ; milk, 287 pounds 9 ounces. Test 
made from May 27 to June 2, 1902; age, 4 
years ; estimated weight, 800 pounds; fed 21 
pounds bran, 10} pounds cornmeal, 17} 
pounds ground oats, 10} pounds gluten feed 
and 14 pounds cottonseed meal; mixed past- 
ure, Property of C. I. Hood, Lowell, Mass. 
sale eae of butter: Fat, 81.39; water, 15.09; 
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‘Free Admission to Fairs. 


The problem of agricultural fairs was 
considered by secretary Hixon of Worcester 
Horticultural Society, in a recent address 
before a Hampton County Farmers’ Insti- 
tute. His most radical idea was a plan of 
free cattle fairs, no admission to be charged 
to visitors, and the income to be derived 
from charging big ground rentals to ex- 
hibitors and side shows, and by increasing 
the price for seats in the grand stand. He 
argued that free admission would bring so 
many visitors that the ground rentals would 
be worth more, and the total receipts would 
be larger than by the present plan. Mr. 
Hixon thought that exhibitors should not 
be allowed to show goods as an advertising 
scheme, and should not be allowed to collect 
cattle or other classes of exhibits belonging 
to other persons, but entered in the name of 
the collector. He thought that the class of 
professional exhibitors acts as a discourage- 
ment to the ordinary farmer. 

Speaking of horticultural exhibits, the 
lecturer said: ‘‘ All exhibits of fruit, flowers 
and vegetables should be so arranged that 
all exhibits of each variety should be to- 
gether, the object being the convenience 
and promptness in judging.’”’ He did not 
think it necessary to secure the entries to 
the exhibits until the specimens were 
actually at hand, thus saving the judges 
time wasted in hunting fcr exhibits entered 
but not brought to the fair. A card should 
be used with numbers on one side and the 
name on the other, these cards to be dis- 
played with the number side up until the 
rewards were made. 

In reply toa question on varieties of straw- 
berries, Mr. Hixon said: ‘‘Some growers 
have had remarkable success with the Sam- 
ple. Professor Maynard had pronounced the 
Sample the best cf five hundred varieties 
raised at the agricultural college. Some 
growers had better succees with the Mar- 
shall, while others found the yield too 
light.”’ : 

Speaking of varieties of pears, Mr. Hixon 
told of the successful experiment in keep- 
ing the Anjou pear on shelves in the cellar 
so that they did not come in contact with 
each other, and picking out the ripest ones 
frequently for the market. The tempera- 
ture was regulated by uvpening and shutting 
of the windows and was not allowed to get 
below 38°. ro 


Culled Beans as Stock Food. 


In the cultivation of the field bean no 
State excels New York, perhaps, particu- 
larly.in the several counties located in its 
northwestern portion. The soil and climate 
seem especially favorable for its growth, 
consequently thousands of farmers have for 
years depended on this as the money crop 
of the farm. 

At the same time, no crop perhaps is more 
subject #% the injurious effects of damp, 
rainy weather just before and during its 
harvest, and thus it was that during the 
past year hundreds of acres were utterly 
ruined, not only early in the season, but 
later‘at harvest time large quantities of 
beans were so badly damaged as to be un- 
merchantable unless subject to a large per 
cent. of shrinkage; the same being de- 
termined at the large bean-picking estab- 
lishments where the inferiur are separated 
from the perfect beans in part by machin- 
ery, supplemented by hand labor. 

These “cull beans,’ which are usually 
disposed of at a very low price, if properly 
utilized may be converted info valuable 








food for fattening swine if well cooked. In 


a natural state they make an excellent ra- 
tion for sheep uring winter feeding, care 
being taken not to overfeed. They should 
be fed in moderate quantities until animals 
are fairly accustomed to the diet. 

I am now feeding at morning and night a 
ration of boiled ‘refuse, or cull beans, and 
small potatoes to ten pigs dropped in 
August last, that I hope will crowd the 
two hundred-pound mark, @uring. March 
next. With the addition of little oat and 
cornmeal, this seems to make an ideal feed 
and a fairly well-balanced ration. 

For winter feeding conveniences for cook- 
ing should be well under cover, and for this 
purpose I have appropriated an old caldron 
kettle holding one barrel or more, that for a 
period of sixty or seventy years existence 
on the farm has not. been considered of 
much account. ‘This I have now enclosed 
in a sheet steel jacket fitting closely to the 
rim of the kettle, its upper edge also form- 
ing a support for its bearings. With stove- 
pipe hole and large, square door with 
damper it constitutes a complete arrange- 
ment for this purpose, necessitates a small 
amount of fuel, and in severe cold weather 
only a few minutes are required to give 
the foud the proper temperature in 
case any remains for future feeding. 
Undoubtedly there are on many other 
farms similar kettles used occasionally for 
cooking food by simply building a fire on 
its outside, when by the expenditure of 
about $5 the above improvement may be 
secured, thus saving a vast amount of 
fuel (at the present time an important 
item). Cooking converts this comparatively 
cheap food into one that is palatable and for 
fattening purposes equal to that of a much 
higher market value. 

Irvine D. Cook. 

Genesee County, N. Y. 





Cheesecioth in Cuba. 


Cuba has made a changevn its tariff law 
ty which cheesecloth is hereafter to be 
admitted free of duty in order to promote 
the culture, under cover, of tobacco. 

Some of the largest growers in the Vuelta 
Abajo region, the finest tobacco district of 
Cuba, on the southern slopes of the extreme 
western mountains, have, as described in 
the New York Sun, been experimenting on 
a@ small scale with the growing of their 
famous tabacco under cover. ,Their purpose 
was to see if they could. not produce the 
kind of leaf which is most desirable for 
cigar wrappers. Their trials have been very 
satisfactory. They have advised that the 
covered culture of tobacco be largely carried 
on, and it is owing to their report on the 
subject that the law has been changed, 
placing cheesecloth on the free list. 

All smokers know that Sumatra leaf has 
acquired great preponderance in manufact- 
uring nations as cigar wrappers. _It is not 
generally known, however, except among 
tobacco experts, that a very large part of 
the wrappers imported from Sumatra into 
the United States, to the extent of millions 
of dollars every year, is grown there under 
cover. The impression is prevalent that 
this Sumatra leaf, so admirably adapted for 
wrappers, is produced under entirely natural 
conditions. The fact is, however, that a 
large proportion of the best leaf is grown 
on the Sumatra plantations under cover. 

A most importan’ fact has come to be 
understood within the past two years, that 
is, that other great tobacco-growing coun- 
tries can also produce wrappers equal to 
those of Sumatra by: growing the leaf under 
cover. The experiments made in Connecti- 
cut have been highly successful. Tobacco 
growing under cotton cloth is increasing 
there every year. The experts of our Agri- 
cultural Department and in the New Yok 
trade say that the leaf grown in thts way in 
Connecticut is fully equal to the Sumatra 
leaf as wrappers. Itis now probable that 
the discovery will have an important effect 
upon our tobacco production, which has 
long been the largest in the world, and also 
that it will diminish our imports. 

The great advantages claimed for tobacco 
grown under cloth are that the sun is thus 
prevented from harming the plant by its 
most intense raya, the plant is not swayed 
or the leaves broken by high winds, and 
insects are unable to attack the plant. 
Growing under cloth, therefere, promotes 
the production of a leaf that-is long, wide, 
unbroken, unmarred, clean and clear, 
which is the kind of leaf essential for wrap- 
pers of good quality cigars. 

The Cuban planters have the idea that 
by growing a part of their fine tobacco 
under cover they can supply us with the 
quality of wrappers which are in such 
demand in the United States. 
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Womanly Tact. 


Most men are like water, they boil or 
freeze according co the temperature they 
arein. So, if you carry sunshine in your 
heart, they will soon thaw out. Prove 
yourself a worthy and competc nt counselor, 
and we will ask your opinion every time, 
sometimes straightforward and sometimes 
in a circle, but he will ask it. A woman 
jumps at a conclusion at once, wherea man 
would spend half a day rea#Oning it out, and 
her instinct is often truer than a man’s 
reasoning. Some men own it and some men 
won’t, but they all believe it like gospel. 

If your husband has faults, be careful 
how you broach the subject; some things 
want doing gently, and telling a man his 
faults is one of them. You would not use a 
hatchet to break open an egg, or a sledge- 
bammer to killa fly on your baby’s fore- 
head, so you must not expect to mend your 
husband’s faults by blowing him sky high. 
A cheerful wife never scolds. It is said 
that a brain is worth httle without a tongue, 
but deliver us from:a tongue ‘without a 
brain. Mrs. A. M. GLENN. 
Janesville, Wis.. 








Who wisely: fills hungry mouths, fills his 
own. j 
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Causes of Low-Priced Wool. : 

The history of the wool ‘market in recent 
years was outlined by secretarv S. N..D. 
North at the recent. meeting of_national 
wool growers. Concerning wool’s gradual 
fall, secretary North said: ‘ The general 
fall in the world’s wool prices has been 
almost in corresponding ratio with the 
increase of production. Lincoln woul, half 
hog.—a fair type of the English wools,— 
was worth in England 23 pence, or 50 cents 
a pound, in 1867. In 1901 its average ; price 
had fallen to 15.or 16-cents, and a year ago 
it was adrug in the market at almost any 
price. Helmuth Schwartze’s circulars show 
that the average value, per bale, of Colonial 
wools, was 245 pounds sterling in 1866; and 
104 pounds in 1901—a fall of 59.2 per cent. in 
the interval. Note how largely this tremen- 
dous fall has been due to the increase inthe 
supply of crossbred wools. In 1872 Port Phil- 
lip greasy merino was worth 164 pence per, 
pound and New Zealand {crossbred 174 
pence. In 1901 the former was worth 114 
pence and the latter 5 pence in London. As 
the crossbreds have encroached upon the 
merinos they have pulled down the price of 
the latter with their own, until the point 
was reached about 1896, where, as the cross- 
breds continued to fall, the merinos began 
to regain, and did regain, a large part of the 
previous decline. — 

‘Ags for domestic wools, taking Ohio XX 
asatype, its seaboard price was 57j cents 
in currency (say 41.8 cents in gold) in 1867, 
and in 1902 the seabuard price was 32 cents, 
a loss of 23.4 per cent. So that the fall here 
is Jess than elsewhere. 

“Still other influences are at work to 
keep down the price of wool. It now has a 
rival among fibres, not recognized as such 
thirty years ago, but}today supplanting it in 
many directions. The world’s consumption 
of cotton has increased nearly three times 
since 1867. The increase has been quite 
largely at the expense of wool; for wher- 
ever the cheaper fibre can be made 
to serve the purpose, it is bound to do 
so. by an irresistible economic law. Nor 
does. the substitution always imply de- 
terigratiqn,, Our, underclothing, once al- 
most wholly made of wool, is now almost 
wholly of cotton, partly because the aver- | 
age .wearer prefers the lighter fibre, and | 
partly because of its lesser shrinkage. | 
Moreover, there are some ways in which | 
the use of cotton has led to an increased 
consumption of wool, notably in cotton- 
warp dress goods, which have largely sup- 
planted calicoes and print cloths in 
women’s wear, and place a.much warmer 
and stronger fabric at the command of the 
poorer classes.”’ 
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Milk Supply of New York. 

The territory furnishing milk to New 
York reaches back into the country 280 
miles to the St. Lawrence river. The daily 
receipts from the West and North alone are 
close to 400,000 quarts, and new stations are 
being erected along the Rome, Watertown 
& Ogdensburg road, which will increase 
receipts by perhaps 120,000 quarts. Some 
of the trolley lines are alsothinking of run- 
ning milk cars. 

The figures of State Dairy Commissioner 
Wieting give as a coneervative estimate 
that the yield of milk in New York State 
last year was 60,450,000 cans, of forty quarts 
each, valued at from $60,000,000 to $70,000,- 
000. Of this output there were sent to 
New York city 14,814,527 cans, or 592,571,080 
quarts. This is the greatest amount in any 
one year ever ‘sent to New York city, the 
previous year’s amount being 14,005,007 and 
the year before 13,504,610. The figures of 
the Agricultural Department since 1894, 
when the milk sent into New York city was 
but 4,835,831 cans, with the exceptions of 
the years 1894 and 1895, show a gradual in- 
crease each succeeding year. In fifteen 
years the supply for the city has more than 
doubled, which is entirely out of propor- 
tion with the increase in population. 

This increase so much in excess of require- 
ments is one cause of the difficulty met by 
shippers in receiving a fair price for their’ 





milk. 

Still it is considered by many farmers 
that it pays them better to ship tothe city 
than to sell at creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. In. certain. districts, especially in 
Lewis, Jefferson and St. Lawrence counties, 
cheese and butter making have had to give 
way to the better prices paid to dairymen 
for their milk for shipment to New York 
city. The milk-producing counties tribu- 
tary to New York are: St. Lawrence, total 
yield, 49,140,804 gallons per year; Oneida, 
30,543,375 ; Otsego, 25,865,122; Chenango, 28,- 
$46,824; Delaware, 43,349,503; Dutchess, 18,- 
036,171; Herkimer, 19,672,437; Jefferson, 
31,790,916; Lewis, 16,579,673; Montgomery, 
10,493,493; Orange, 31,889,010; Schoharie, 
12,953,851; Tioga, 10,971,039; Ulster, 10,- 
86,684. 
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Butter Selling Slowly. 


In Boston, choice, fresh creamery re- 
mains in moderate supply, with trade quiet 
and prices tending to slight decline as com- 
pated with last week’s quotations. Best 
creamery moves slowly at 26 cents, and 
dealers are wondering whether further con- 
cessions must be made. Cold-storage goods 
dré séiling* better than other grades, and 
their’ use is apparently increasing to the 
detriment of fresh butter, especially, when 
as during this winter prices of fresh made 
have averaged high. Low-grade and export 
butter is‘ in extremely light demand. Ex- 
porters say that they cannot relieve the 
market until prices reach a lower level, 
since there is no foreign demand at ‘present 
except for very low-priced goods. 

Receipts at Boston for the week were 611,- 
198 pounds of butter, compared with 544,568 
pounds same week last year. Cheese re- 
ceipts 1025 boxes and 500 boxes for export. 
In same week of 1902 arrived 1891 boxes and 
7222 boxes for export. Egg receipts were 
$174 cases, compared .with 4552 cases same 
week last year. 

Higher grades of fresh creamery are re- 
ported firm at New York, with lower grades 
dull. Receipts Wednesday were 8317 pack- 
ages. Extra creamery quoted at 26 cents, 
but trade is light, and it is likely that large 
sales would have to be made at 25 cents or a 
fraction higher. Trade is very light on 
lower grades suitable for export, buyers not 
being anxious to trade in present unsettled 
condition of the market, -when . nobody 
knows whether the next move of quotations 
will be up again or further down. . Receipts 
of: cheese on Wednesday were 5886 boxes, of 
which about three-fourths were for export. 
Receipts for the week 14,805 packages, last 
year 8252. Trade locally is mostly in small 
lots and at very firm quotations. The ex- 
ports are part of a lot of 17 carloads to be 
sent across as soon as possible. 

The New York commissioner of agricult- 
ure reports that cheese is made in 52 coun- 
ties of theState. The census for 1902 has 
not. yet been taken, but will be shortly. 
New York State stands at the head of the 
list of the States both as to quantity and 
quality. Much is being done.in aiding in 
the production of a uniform, first-class com- 
modity. Cheese is bringing a better price 








this year than for several past. : ii 
The law.against bogus butter is being.|. 

actively enforced‘ in some . United |- 

States revenue officers have the last 


few days seized nearly all the butter stored 
at the St. Louis city institutions. The 
butter seized is of theinferior grade, known 
as process or renovated butter.. None of the 
tubs in which it.was originally delivered 
bear the required revenue label, which had, 
it is believed, been removed for the purpose 
of substitution. | 
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Provision Market Uneven. 


Prices of pork products have advanced 
another step, and shippers have increased 
the supply to take advantage of the situa; 
tion. Packing operations now about equal 
those at this time last year. Total Western 


packing 545,000, compared with 470,000 the | . 
preceding week and 480,000 two weeks ago. |’ 


For corresponding time last year the num- 
ber was 550,000 and two years ago 590,000. 
From Nov. 1 the total is 5,900,000, against 
7,375,000 a year ago—a decrease of 1,475,000. 
The quality appears tou be well maintained. 
In Boston the kill has been smaller than 
usual, while the export demand is active. 
Value of exports last week $210,000, com- 
pared with $160,000 the preceding week. - 

Increased arrivals of beef at Boston have 
reduced prices a little. There were 142 cars 
besides 57 cars for export. Prices of best 
heavy beef hold firm, but other grades 
a shade easier. The supply of mutton is 
moderate and prices firm. Poultry prices 
hold steady, and trade is quiet. In New 
York market there is but little demand for 
home use or export, and quotations mostly 
unchanged. 

The seeming vandalism in the slaughter 
of edible animals in this- country for meats 
and provisions may be seen from the follow- 
ing statistics, the data for which were gath- 
ered with much apparent care and labor by 
James F. Hobbs for the National Provis- 
ioner. There are nearly 1200 public and 
private abattoirs and packing houses in this 
country engaged in the killing of animals 
for human food and the packing of pro- 
visions. Besides these factories, there are 
hundreds of thousands of farmers and 
butchers who kill a few hogs, sheep and 
cattle each year either for family use or for 
sale. The method of estimating this slaugh- 
ter, as well as that of the official kill, 
was to find out how many hides, skins 
and pelts were stripped from _ edible 
animals in a twelve-month. Estimating 
in this way, there were killed in the United 
States in 1900 nearly 11,000,000 cattle and 
calyes, 41,000,000 hogs and about 42,000,000 
sheep, equaling about 8,000,000,000 pounds 
of beef, 6,000,000,000 pounds of pork and 
2,000,000,000 pounds of mutton, or 16,000,000,- 
000 pounds of fresh meatsin all’ To this 
must also be added the edible portions of 
the byproducts of the animal. It means 
210 pounds of fresh meat for every man, 
woman and child in theland. The bill of 
fare, however, in the United States has 
fish, dairy products, game and the incre- 
ment of the poultry yard. The annual out- 
put of eggs and poultry alone amounts to 
about $500,000,000 in value. 

————_ > <>. 
Useful Forage Crops. 


The following is a summary of Bulletin 
No. 199, on **Cow Peas, Soy Beans and 
Winter. Vetch,” by J. D. Towar of the 
Michigan Agricuitural Experiment Station: 
Cow peas, soy beans and winter vetch are 
successful new legumes for Michigan and 
give promise of valuable usefulness as 
feeds and green manuie.. They are tender, 
succulent, vine-like plants and must be 
grown between the periods of frosts. In 
general, cow peas will grow best when 
sown in rows, using ope-half bushel to 
three pecks of seed per acre. 

Soy beans are a little more hardy than 
cow peas, growing’ with stiff, erect stalks, 
but treated like cow peas. 

Winter vetch may be sown either in the 
spring or fall. Its behavior is much like 
field peas. 

Soy beans ripen their seeds and shed their 
leaves as soon asfrosts come. The seeds, 
being very rich in protein and fat, give 
promise of becoming a substitute for lin- 
seed and cottonseed meal. 

Winter vetch, seeded in the spring, 
makes excellent fall pasture, which re- 
mains green through the winter. Winter 
vetch as a substitute for clover has been 
grown best by seeding in the fall, using half 
a bushel of wheat and half a bushel of 
vetch, cutting the whole in the middle of 
June for hay. Cow peas and winter vetch 
make excellent green manure, and as such 
give best returns if plowed under when 
near the mature State. Either sown in the 
summer in ‘the orchard will make a good 
cover crop for winter. 
-?>-- 

Preventing Cruelty. 

The responsibility for the care ot animals 
should not be intrusted to apprentice hands. 
No great harm may result from the. spoiling 
of a piece of wood or stone or steel by a 
beginner, but injury to. a creature capable 
of suffering is a very different matter. 
There seems to be plenty and to spare of 
arcisans to make all the manufactured goods 
really needed, and far too few men wi‘h 
agricultural experience anxious to teach 
how a man may succeed without lying and 
that he may keep domesticanimals for years 
without losing one by disease or neglect. 

The field of usefulness of such a one is 
large. Not only may he hold up a high 
ideal of. citizenship. for miles around in his 
country neighborhood, but in his dealings 
in his nearby town he may set an ex- 
ample of honesty and courtesy. Being his 
own master and free within certain bounds 
to experiment, he may take a very differ- 
ent course from the. vivisectionist who 
cuts into living animals professedly to 
obtain knowledge in the treatment of dis- 
ease. He can experiment how to pre- 
vent disease by kind and careful treatment. 

He can prepare his stock for winter and 
fortify them against the cold nights of 
autumn by commencing to feed grain in 
September. Hecan use stock raising not 
only as a partial means of securing a mod- 
est income, but asa factor in inculcating 
the quality of mercy. O. W. SMITH. 


Ohio. 
eos aritapeceihetia til desi Siboc eel 
in Memory of Phillips Brooks 

If we could only know, somewhat as John 
must have known after his vision, the gresence 
of God into which our friend enters on the other 
side, the higher standards, the larger fellowship 
with all his race, and the new assurance of per- 
sonal immortality in God; if we could know all 
this, how all else would give way to something 
almost like a burst of triuunph asthe soul which 
we loved went forth to such vast eulargement, to 
such glorious consummation of its life.—Phillips 
Brooks. gs Data 2 8 

The event of last week that stirred and 
thrilled Bostob and the Commonwealth as 
she was never stirred and thrilled before; 
that was felt as a national] sorrow,—nay, as 
the world’s sorrow, is one in which there 
is the profoundest spiritual significance. 
There must be a great meaning in the event 
which {removes from ourjsight, and from 











visible participation in mortal affairs, the 
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great préacher, citizen, friend, and counsel- 
lor—the Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, S. T. D., 
LL. D., Bishop of Massachusetts. All his 
honors and titles, while fitting in their 
dignity the great man who honored them 
rather than was honored by them, seem 
after all of little consequence compared with 
the man. To Boston the simple name, 
Phillips Brooks, will mean more than Bisho 

Brooks. 

It is always full of strange and solemn 
signiticanceto us when one we have known 
and loved in familiar association, passes 
from the seen to the unseen, from the mortal 
to immortality. Always our questioning 
longings go with them, and*something of the 
light and glory of the spiritual world gleams 
upon us with momentary ‘{transfiguration. 
In proportion to the higher qualities of the 
one who goes, do wo feel this. And these 
higher qualities lie not in learning or ac- 
complishments, nor what the,world calls 
greatness, though we give to <them a due 
deference; but the greatness‘that thrills us 
most profoundly is the greatness .of good- 
ness. It is this which is the greatness of the 
man we mourn. He was ‘an eloquent and 
marvelous preacher; a scholarly man, of 
omnivorous reading, aman of brilliant social 
culture; and varied accomplishments and 
high distinction, but allithese qualities, or 
gifts or acquirements have been equally 
seen—in other great men; but the quality 
that made his life the wonderful ,force that 
it was inthis community was that drawn di- 
rectly from the divine life, that of goodness. 
Simplicity and earnestness formed the key- 
notes of his character. When a great intel- 
lectual and artistic "genius leaves, we are 
the better for all it has contributed of force 
and fervor to life, but in nu special sense 
can its power communicate itselfto us. We 
are not made poets ourselves because 
we appreciate the poetry of Tennyson; 
we are not made artists because we 
admire and love the work of a Michae 
Angelo or a Raphael. But where one loves 
goodness he himself becomes better, for it 
is a divine power that is communicable. 
Jesus communicated it supremely, and all 
his ministers and followers communicgte it 
to whatever degree they, themselves, are 
truly inspired with it. Now does it not 
seem in tiuth that;we'come near the secret 
of that marvelous power of Phillips Brooks, 
which was electric in its spontaneity and 
its fervor, and radiated from his presence 
to every one who could receive it. When 
such alife is withdrawn from our sight is 
it not well to seek for the lesson, to make 
the occasion one for uplifting, of renewed 
aspiration, of a transference of our own 
daily living to a higher realization? Be- 
cause he loved humanity, and was simple 
and approachable and sincere and earnest 
and loving in his helpfulness, shall not all 
those who loved him and mourn his loss 
become more patient, and earnest and lov- 
ing? Is not that the tribute to his memory 
that is of all most fitting and most grateful ? 

It was singularly appropriate that the 
rush of city activities should pause while 
the mortal form of Phillips Brooks was 
borne to its resting-place. The fact indi- 
cates the higher recognition of this time 
that is given to spiritual tealities. How 
largely the Bishop of Massachusetts had 
contributed to this general uplift of feeling, 
we may. not know. But as God works 
through human means, we may well feel 
that he was one of the channels through 
which the heavenly forces were pouring 
themselves into the life of the temporal and 
visible world. Side by side with him stood 
a group of singularly exalted and remarka- 
ble men, of whom the venerable Dr. Pea- 
body and Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, Rev. Dr. Moxom, Rev. M. J. Savage and 
others, will readily recur to every one 28 
men who are bringing to mankind the mes- 
sages that are tending to place the entire 
general life on a higher level. This is all a 
very marked and significant feature of the 
times, and if we regard special prophecies 
of this decade as more or less idle and ex- 
travagant, it cannot be denied that there 
are tendencies and events belonging to it 
which may well arrest attention, and may 
well declare that the world is coming to 
Christ—that he through spiritual agencies 
is again coming to the world—in a manner 
not less real because it is not in the way of 
visible phenomena. No contemplation of 
the lifeand work of Phillips Brooks could 
approach completeness without the largest 
recognition of this atmosphere, and of the 
contemporary associations amid which he 
was so exalted a figure. 

There is a special sense in which wecome 
into a completer possession of the friend 
who is withdrawn by death. Life often 
separates, death unites. The marvelous 
force of Phillips Brooks is, not lost; not 
gone. Sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power. What may it not be to all those 
forms of progress whose advancement he 
had so at heart, to have such a friend on 
the other side of life; endowed with his 
new powers and greater strength? If we 
see marvelous results from this we need 
not be amazed. Not lamentations do we 
bring for the bishop whose earthly form 
lies at rest under the lily-laden mound at 
Mt. Auburn; but instead grateful rejoicing 
for this inspiring life that was lived among 
us, that has now entered into the joy of the 
Lord. LILIAN WHITING. 
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Eustace Miles, M. A., of King’s College, 
Cambridge, England, has written a most 
comprehensive work on the game of rac- 
quets, tennis (not Jawn teunis) and squash. 
‘The reading matter, which will interest the 





‘few American veteran players and instruct 


the increasing number of novives, is accom- 
panied by illustrations. from photographs to 
the number of fifty-four and sixteen dia- 
grams, which fully cover the subjects. The 
first point considered is training, and the 
hints which are given for necessary precau- 
tions, to be observed by those who expect to 
participate, are of vital interest. The 
author then takes up the points which the 
three games -possess in common, and then 
each game is considered separately. Mr. 
Miles gives a historical sketch of the games, 
and in addition to full and complete instruc- 
tions, he comments on’ the crack players of 
England and America, especially England. 
In the last section suggestions are given 
as to.the-courts and implements neces- 
sary for the complete enjoyment of the 
play. The technical instruction is un- 
doubtedly authoritative, inasmuch as the 
author is the amateur racquet champion of 
the world at singles and of England at 
doubles, amateur tennis champion of the 
world, holder of the gold medal prize, ama- 
teur squash-tennis champion of America 
(1900). He naturally gives credit to the 
Englishmen for their superiority, stating 
that “‘though many American players are 
rapidly raising their standard of play, yet, 
perhaps, Mr. L. M. Stockton is still half- 
fifteen below Sir Edward Gray (in tennis) 
at the time Iam writing this.’”? Of racquet- 
players, he says, ‘‘its expense puts it be- 
yond the reach of most people.”’ There is un- 
doubtedly a growing interest inthese three 
games in this country, although lawn tennis 
is by far the most popular. Inasmuch as 
England furnishes the champions and 
experts in this trioof games, a book by an 
Englishman who has made the games his 
great source of recreation will be the 
standard here for many years to come— 
until our own players attain that efficiency 
which will enable them to capture some of 
the championships for-America. Although 
written in England, the book is designed 
for Americans. The author, however, 
neglected to provide either an index ora 
glossary, but the book is handsomely made 
and will be a valuable addition to the 
library of the amateur sportsman. [New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. . Price, $1.60 


net. ] 

As the title suggests, Birdsall Jackson 
has written some stories .which one need 
not believe. In fact, some of them are 
avowedly fairy stories of the kind intended 
for children, while others are alleged to be 
true. There isa group of dialect sketches 
which are among the most realistic and 
graphic of all the book’s contents. The 
fact that: they are dialect may prejudice the 
reader against them, but these are really 
worth reading, being in an understandable 
dialect and brief. Mr. Jackson is at times 
pathetic, and his poetic instinct goes far to 
interest the reader in his tales. ‘* Little 
Cherry’ and Uncle Joe”’ illustrates how 
“love springs eternal, no less. than hope, 
and its flowers blossom in: the most barren 
soul, often unexpectedly.”? In this story 
he presents the picture of a tiny waif 
of humanity and the grim old man, 
whose soul has shriveled as the years 
had gone by, and we see the old, old story 
re-enacted, ‘‘that a little child shall lead 
them.” One cannot, however, but feel that 
Mr. Jackson might have displayed his talent 
as a short-story writer in adifferent chcice 
of situations and characters. There is 
abruptness in the narration, also, which 
leaves the impression of crudeness. The 
poet in the author is more promising than 
the prose narrator, and the combination of 
the two at times spoils the effect. in fact, 
the collection shows such a lack of matured 
literary talent that the book'cannot hope to 
secure a wide reading. in these days, when 
a collection of finished short stories remains 
comparatively obscure. [New York: F. M. 
Buckles & Co. Price, $1.25.] i 

In a small and handsome volume:we have 
four addresses delivered by Henry L. 
Higginson to the students and graduates 
ot Harvard University. The opening one 
reproduces the remarks of Major Higginson 
at Sever Hall, June 10, 1890, on the occasion 
of the public acknowledgment of his gift 
of the Soldiers’ Field to the University. 
The second and third speeches refer to the 
Harvard Union. One of these was given 
at the mass meeting at Sanders Theatre on 
Nov. 13, 1899, to celebrate the giving of the 
building to the Union, and the other on 
Oct. 15, 1901, in the house itself, when it was 
declared completed. The fourth address is 
a eulogy of Robert Gould Shaw, pro- 
nounced at Sanders Theatre on May 30, 
1897, on the night preceding the Decoration 
Day vnveiling of Augustus St. Gandens’ 
monument to Colonel Shaw and to the offi- 
cers and men of the Fifty-fourth Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteers. The dominating 
notes of all these addresses are love of 
country and love of Harvard University, 
and the men _ celebrated incidentally or 
otherwise are either benefactors of the in- 
stitution or those Harvard graduates who 
fought in the great civil war. The words of. 
inspiration, hope and good-will contained in 
this unpretentious beok will help to make 
good citizens, and we cordially recommend 
its perusal to all young men who have as- 
pirations beyond the ‘ignorant present.” 
The tribute to Colonel Shaw isa noble one, 
and the lessons of patriotism it contains are 
worthy of lasting remembrance. Certainly 
among the young heroes in the conflict be- 
tween the North and the South, none were 
more deserving of affection and honor than | 
the youthful soldier who led the forlorn 
hope at Fort Wagner and died on the ram- 
parts. One distinguishing feature of Major 
Higginson’s volume is its manly simplicity 





‘| released from his cage by his benevolent 
young owner, is gracefully told, and a great 


‘| about bird-life is furnished by the author. 
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assaults of those who kill them merely 


duction of millinery effects. The story 
the life of a young bobolink, before and 
after his capture and until the time he is 


deal of pleasant and valuable information 


‘The volume. has an introduction by Hon. 
John M. Lacey, M.C., in which he says 
hat he read. its proof sheets while in the 
Yellowstone National: Park, where no gun 
may be lawfully ‘fired at any: of God’s 
creatures. He remarks further that all 
animals there are becoming tame and that 
great bears come out of the woods fearlessly 
to feed on the garbage from the hotels and 
camps. The book is illustrated with draw- 
ings by Elizabeth M. Hallowell and by 
colored ‘photographs. It is altogether a 
dainty publication, the contents of which 
are of an unusually engaging character. 
[ Philadelphia: A. J. Rowland. | 


Popular Science. 


—tThe teed of a dark room in photography is 
obviated by Dr. Hezekiel of Berlin, by the use of 
a@ reddish-colored solution. Immersion of the 
plates in this for two minutes renders the film 
impervious to light, after which the developing 
can be done.in broad daylight. 


—The ability to forecast the rainfall of an 
eutire season would be of enormous value. The 
wheat grower in Australia, Mr. J. T.,Mills has 
calculated, gets 121-3 bushels to the acre witha 
rainfall of 184 inches, but only ten bushels with 
154 inches and 6% bushels with 13) inches. In 
Jamaica, according to Mr. Maxwell Hall, a rain 
fallof fifty-six inches produces 1.441 barrels of 
sugar per acre, while seventy-nine inches yields 
1.559 barrels. 

—tThe wireless telegraph of Herr Blockmann 
uses lenses of resin, glass, paraffin, or other 
dielectric material, instead of antennz, and is 
practically a heliograph employing invisible 
electiomagnetic rays instead of visible light rays. 
With transmitting and receiving lenses or mir- 
rors of moderate size, signals can be exchanged 
over an unobstructed path through the air toa 
distance of several miles. The dark rays are not 
intercepted by fog or by non-conducting solids 
but mountains are an obstacle that must be over- 
come by relays. Simultaneous messages may be 
sentout and received in various directions, the 
direction of arriving waves being easily deter 
mined to within one degree. 

— A british engineer has calculated that when 
a boy of one hundred pounds eats two ounces of 
ice in five minutes, his stomach performs heat 
work equivalent to nearly an eighth of a horse 
power. Ina machine wasting no power, it would 
raise the boy 194 feet high. 

—-The way in which brilliant playing is sim- 
plified by the device of a Munich College pro- 
fessor has astonished those who have witnessed 
the test. The sides of an ordinary billiard table 
are provided with six mirrors, one or more of 
which can be turned down when a piay is to be 
made, and the advantage rests in the fact tha 
any image is reflected in the same angle in which 
it falls on the mirror, just as the billiard bal 
rebounds from the cushion in the same angle as 
that of striking. The mirrors show at once the 
different ways in which a shot can be made 
Even the tyro is said to make difficult, indirect 
shots as readily as direct ones, and tre intri- 
cacies of the game are quickly conquered by any- 
body. 


“‘Brilliants. 


Who utters Love walks in the Light of God— 

His only shadow the Eternal wings; 

And Love—its own and greatest recompense, 

Though starved, is fed; though naked, still is 
clothed 

With the King’s purple- Love, 
werld .- 

As beautiful as Faith’s first dream of Heaven! — | 

—Frank L. Stanton. 




















that makes a 


The clankless chains that bound me I have rent; 
No more a slave to hope I cringe or cry; 
Captives to fate, men rear their prison walls, 
But free am I. 


I tread where arrows press upon my path, 
I smile to see the danger and the dart; 

My breast is bared to meet the slings of hate, 
But not my heart. 


I face the thunder and | face the rain, 
I lift my head, defiance far I fling— 
My feet are set; I face the autumn as 
I face the spring. — Ellen Glasgow. 


Some years come bearing roses, 
Some years come bearing rue, 
Some with harmonious closes. 
Some discord through and through. 
We may not mold or shape them, 
Or alter or escape them. 
We dare not blame, but we 
May make all years acceptable, 
O Lord of time! to Thee. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
Then nestle your hand in your Father’s 
And sing, if you can, as you go; 
Your song may cheer some one behind you, 
Whose courage is sinking low; 
And well, if your lip* do quiver— 
God will love you better so. 
—New York Observer. 
Just being happy 
Is a fine thing to do; 
Looking on the bright side 
Rather than the blue; 
Sad or sunny musing 
Is largely to the choosing, 
And just being happy 
Is brave work and true. 
—Ripley D. Saunders. 








Hotes and Queries. 


APPENDICITIS:—“ Student”: Three of the 
London hospital reports give the number of ap- 
pendicitis cases treated in 1890 as thirty-eight, 
while in 1900 nearly four hundred operations were 
performed. It is comforting to note that all 
but ten of the patients recovered. Sir Frederick 
Treves, the most noted authority on the subject, 
has performed successfully more than one hun- 
dred consecutive operations. ‘It is said that 
appendicitis may be caused by imagination, but 
modern foods are probably responsible for most 
cases, according to Dr. H.C. Howard of Cham- 
paign, Ill. Until the trade demanded an exceed- 
ingly white flour, the disease was rare. Where 
coarse breads were used the disease was un- 
known, as in rural communities, where pecple 
secured their flour from small, old-fashioned 
mills. The malady did not increase until the 
smaller mills were crowded out by the larger 
ones, and the farmers had to buy the fine tiour. 
Southern negroes, as long as they ate corn bread, 
were exempt. Germans had appendicitis little 
or not at all until they began to eat our new- 
process flour. Dr. Howard says that prior to 
1875, in twenty-five years practice among the 
people of his section, he did not meet with more 
than forty cases. Now they are common. Very 
small children are sufferers. A boy had thirteen 
well-defined attacks, but came through all with- 
out an operation. After changing his food to 
corn bread and coarse breads in general, fruit, 
vegetables and very little meat, he had no further 
trouble. : 

SLEEP AND LIGHT.—“ Dexter”: It is claimed 
by some physicians that the brain cannot rest 
perfectly unless all light is excluded from the 
sleeping-room, and whether in going to bed at 
night or simply lying down for half-an-hour’s rest 
in the middle of the day, the precaution should 
be taken. Where a house has an eastern or 








i | light long before it is time to up, 

of style. There is no attempt at oratorical  ,ome means be taken to nh Boye na 

flourish in these pages, but they have an | rest will be more or less broken. Especially is 
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southern exposure the rvoms will be filled with 


“ Black: 

by Virginia 
Sharpe Patterson. It is a plea for the 
preservation of our singing birds from the 


pe > 


sijeaks from the ane in the case of litle children, anc: 


a them fromthe first to slee, 
the dark. In the absence of outside blinds ;).. 
is no. better.way 40 secure this pleasant tw) 
80. conducive to‘ rest, than by the use of |; 
shades, made of the darkest green holland, .. 
they have a great advantage over either i); 
outside blinds in that they are so easily adjus: 
They supplement, but donot take the place .; 
ordinary shades, but are set somewhat inside 
a8 not to. interfere with them, and are’ro||.. 
and quite out of the way when notin use. |; : 
bedroom windows have upper panels of «:.;, 
glass, in which so many modern houses 3}),,; 
the green shades should. be set so as to .., 
these also, as an exceedingly unpleasant y 
pours down from them, very trying to t}). .. 
which are trained to sleep in a darkness 4s 
-plete as possible. 

REGARDING CoAL.—“B. F. P.”: Opin 
differ, but the deterioration from expos):. 
-weather is not so great in the hard coal as 
soft coal. Anthracite in large sizes if wei) . 
tered would probably suffer very little. | 
mous piles of “ culm ”’—dust, dirt and fine 
once considered too small for fuel—haye «: 
around the mines for many years. Ties. 
now being treated by washing, and large «, 
ties of marketable buckwheat, pea, rice , 
chestaut are obtained therefrom. Coal 1... 
from a culm bank is scarcely inferior t :), 
newly mined, when the size is the same. 

THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY.—“*N.V.R.”: Ww 
one reflects that. the construction of the - 
rian Railway has cost thus far $401,700,000, |: 
not feasonable to expect that its exploit:: 
would be immediately profitable. Allowing o 
44 per cent. interest on the capital invested « 
for the sinking fund, $17,896,250 would be nee. 
In 1899 the expenses averaged $2575 a y+; 
(0.663 mile). The Chinese Eastern Railway 
cost more, and as faster train service 
comes necessary the average cost per verst \ 
be $3090. Therefore, for the entire length of th 
road—7762 versts (5146 miles)—the cost: must a 
proach $24,205,000 per year. To cover this ». 
pense of $41,200,000 annually, the traffic shou 
reach four hundred thousand metric tons , 
freight each year. No such amount of traft 
may be looked for at once. To cover the expels: 
of exploitation only, 166,000 metric tons would 
be required. In 1898, the traffic amounted to 37 
000 metric tons; in 1899, to forty thousand metric 
tons; in 1900, to 45,000 metric tons. The incres-:- 
would have been greater but for the unfavorab|« 
conditions prevailing in Siberia—Chinese riot. 
bad harvests for two consecutive years, etc. [i 
any event, the increase of traffic must be greatly 
augmented to pay expenses. But the instances 
of quick advance in growth of traffic over the 
Canadian Pacific and upon railroads in southern 
Russia give Russians the right to assume that 
the Siberian Railroad will not lack for frei ght. 

THE OLDEST HOoTEL.—“Front”: West 
Brookfield, Mass., claims the distinction of hav- 
ing the oldest hotel in the United States. Itis a 
typical Colonial tavern, which for hearly a ceni 
ury and a half has never closed its door to the 
stranger. It} was built in 1760 by Capt. David 
Hitchcock, who was its boniface for fifty-one 
years, and during his time he entertained many 
distinguished guests. Gen. George Washington 
stopped there Oct. 22, 1789, on his way to Boston 
and entered in his diary, ‘We were fed on the 
best the town affords.” A short time afterward 
Martha Washington spent the night there. In 
1799 President John Adams drove into the town 
with his coach and four, and landlord Hitchcock 
gave him the best room in the house. Jerome 
Bonaparte, who was appointed King of West- 
phalia, in 1807, spent the night there with his 
American bride, Miss Elizabeth Patterson, in 
1804, and tradition shows the place where his 
coach ran into a fence and demolished it. Gen- 
eral Lafayette on his visit to America, in 1824, 
stopped there, and many other notable person- 
ages have partaken of its hospitality. For 104 
years the hotel had only three different land 
leords—an average proprietorship of nearly 
thirty-five years apiece. The Wayside Inn, 
made immortal by Longfeilow, antedates the 
West Brookfield House, but it never had a con- 
tinuous career as a hotel. 





Curtous Facts. | 


—Sweden is said to have the lowest death 
rate of any civilized nation. During the last ten 
years the annual average has been only 16.49 per 
thousand. 

——The value of the coal mined in Japan is 
almost equal to that of all other mirerals com- 
bined. It varies from the hardest anthracite to 











| peat, but the quality is usually inferior to that of 


American coal. Modern machinery and methods 
have been introduced in the operation of many 
mines. 

——A half-dozen men worked all one day in a 
Greenwood (Me.) mill recently trying to get it 
started, and two of them continued the next day. 
In despair they took the engine to pieces. In- 
side the cylinder were several quarts of nuts, bits 
of bark and other fine stuff. A squirrel had gone 
in through the exhaust pipe and had discovered 
an excellent place for a winter storehouse. 

—A factory in Magdeburg tor making foi- 
der for cattle by drying the leaves heretofore 
wasted by beet-sugar makers, has proved a finan 
cial success. 

——At Marburg, Professor Ostmann examine: 
7537 school children, and found that 28.4 per cent 
had a defective sense of hearing—the boys thirty 
_ er cent. and the girls 26.8. 

—tThe English soldier’s pay is $7.50 a mouth. 
The soldier of no other country except the United 
States gets so much. 

——The average longevity in the United states 
was 35.2 in 1900. 

—tThe number of sheep in Australia today is 
given as about 87,000,000. 

—Polo is probably the oldest of athleti 
sports. It has been traced to 600 B. C. 
—Lightning clouds are seldom more tha: 
seven hundied yards from the earth. 

— Every inch of railway line in England m: 
be said to have cost $3, every mile $95,000, and | 
is interesting to remember that English raiiwa) 
are three times as costly as those of America 
—Mahometan depositors in the postoftice sa\ 
ings banks are enriching the British governme: 
as their religion forbids them to receive interes: 
They insist on taking out no more than they hi) 
put in. 

——The butterfly invariably goes to sleep hei 
downwards, its eyes looking straight down | 
stem of the grass. It folds and contracts i! 
wings to the utmost, partly perhaps to wrap (! 
body from the cold. But the effect isto redu 
its size and shape toa narrow ridge, maki! 
acute angle with the grass stem, hardly «is! 
guishable in shape and color from the seed-hv:: 
on thousands of other stems around. The but! 
fly also sleeps on the top of the stem, whic! 
creases its likeness to the natural finial 0! | 
grass. {n the morning when the sunbeams \\:: 
them, all these gray-pied Sleepers on the | 
tops open their wings, and the colorless ben 
(Geumurbanum) are starred with a thous: 


‘living flowers. 


—-Wind ina great storm blowing at sixt) 
seventy miles an hour travels about six thou-:) 
feet a minute, and exerts a force up to iwet!: 
four pounds to the square foot. 








1,000.000 Customers. 
Itis a proud record, and an unusual ove. : 
it bas been achieved by the John A. Salzer >: 
Company. 
Salzer’s Seeds are grown in more gardens, «! 
planted on more farms in America, than « 
other seeds sold, and the reason is found, } 
haps, in the truth of the firm’s motto—* Salze! 
Seeds Never Fail.” Owning and operating © 
5000 acres for the production of choice seeds, ' 
most complete facilities are here united with |: 
and varied experience; and the result is a prow! 
in seeds that has never before been equi 
And the large scale on which the Salzer busi!!"> 
is conducted, is fully matched by the liberal! pr 
ciples which rule the trade of the house in '' 
treatment of customers. Each year a more 4 
more surprisingly generous offer is made | 
planters, and as appreciatively accepted. 1! 
year is no exception, and “ $10.00 for 10c”” is tl: 
tempting and encouraging proffer for 1903. f° 
10 cents in stamps, the planter will rece 
Salzer’s Great Catalogue, the finest ever issue" 
and farm seed samples fully worth ten dollars '° 
get a start with. 
Such, among others, are the methods whi: 
have brought 1,000,000 customers to the Jolin -\ 





Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
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quotable at 18 to 20 cents,-the latter priod 
extreme, and few lots commanding it. Na- 
tive dressed fowl will bring little advance. 
above price of choice Western, but will net 
the shipper better results where skipped 
alive, being. quotable today at 13 cents. 
Spring broilers are in good demand with 
very light receipts. The most salable 
weights are those dressing ‘one pound each, 
and such stock is quotable at 90 cents per 
pair. Squabs are in short supply, and stock 
weighing eight pounds to the dozen in 
feathers will readily brirg $3. Native 
black ducks are quotable at $1 per pair. 


, 


Western quail $3 per dozen. 
$2.50. 








Inselecting birds from which to breed, I 
select blocky ones, having a good .width 
across the shoulders, with short; . high- 
colored legs and only a fair depth. 1 always 
iry to avoid. breeding from birds which are 
jong in the neck and legs, and which are 
exceedingly deep in the breast. Birds of 
that type are quite as difficult to fatten as 
4 long-legged, raw-boned steer. Other 
points which eount in favour of the bird are 
« small comb, .a-..bright eye, and a short, 
heavy bill, showing considerable width 
where it is joined tothe head. These points 
denote activity and strong constitutional 
powers, which are quite essential when we 
come to forcing in the crates or with a 
cramming machine. 1 do not favor the 
heavy-feathered class of poultry. My expe- 
rience has been that Brahmas, Cochins and 
Langshans are not as profitable as other 
breeds. I do not care to waste feed -in. the 
production of feathers. They are also con- 
siderably more difficult to. pluck, and I con- 
sider them to be coarser in flesh than some 
of the other breeds. 

| am a firm believer in cross-breeding for 
table poultry. As with other stock, I find 
that birds which have been inbred, or even 
linebred, for a number of years, become 
less hardy. A large percentage of the eggs 
are intertile, and when hatched the chick- 
ens are more delicate. By introducing new 
blood from time to time this difficulty can 
largely be overcome. [like an Indian Game 
and Barred Rock or Wyandotte cross. A 
Barred Rock and Wyandotte cross also 
gives very good results. I have used. an 
Indian Game cockerel with the heavy- 
feathered Asiatic hens with fairly good 
results. [ have specially mentioned the 
Indian Game because I believe them to. be 
specially well suited to crossing with other 
breeds. Tbey are a light-feathered,. plump- 
breasted, vigorous bird and have extra fine 
flesh. 

Any person raising a large number of 
chicks cannot afford to be without an incu- 
bator. But in getting an incubator @ person 
should be careful to select a thoroughly re- 
liable machine. When producing eggs for 
incubating, 1 select suitable hens for mat- 
ing. I use a cock or cockerel with not more 
than twenty hens. To get good :strong 
chicks the flock should have abundant ex- 
ercise, grain ration, a supply of green bone 
meal, a little chop and very little soft feed. 
After my chicks are out I do not feed them 
for twenty-four hours. Nature provides for 
this time. About the first thing they re- 
quire is a little grit, such as a little coarse 
sand, mixed with their food. Their first 
meal usually consists of a few hard-boiled 
eggs chopped fine, with a little granulated 
oatmeal which I feed dry. I always avoid 
sloppy feed during the first week, because 
it is apt to cause diarrhea, a very common 
trouble among little chicks. When a week 
or ten days old I induce them to exercise by 
scattering small wheat or a little millet 
seed ‘among chaff, sawdust or like material. 
A liberal supply of green bone meal and 
cooked meat will force growth and hasten 
maturity. Too much care cannot be given 
in avoiding lice. By using an incubator 
this trouble is very much lessened. 

At from four to five months old I crate 
for fattening. Before placing in crates I 
dust them with sulphur and insect powder, 
and greasetheir legs to keep them smooth 
and bright. I arrange the crates so that 
each bird will have access to pure water 
and coal cinders:‘made from soft coal. My 
experience has been that coal cinders from 
soft coal do very well for grit. If any char- 
coal remains it servea-to aid digestion. 1 
feed largely on meal which is a byproduct 
in the manufacture of rolled oats. This I 
mix with equal parts of buckwheat chopped 
and skimmilk. Care must be taken for 
the tirst few days or the birds will go off 
feed on account of the change to which 
they have not been accustomed.’ During 
the first two weeks I feed three times a 
day, always being careful not to allow sour 
feed wo remain in the trongh. ‘there will 
be little danger of their becoming “‘ stalled ”’ 
if care is taken to keep pure water and grit 
always before them, and sour feed is not 
left in the trough. 

I have been accustomed to using the 
cramer after the second or third week. 
! consider that by cramming I can put a 
fulsh on the birds that cannot be reached 
in any other way. I use oatmeal—sifted 
oat chop will do—mixed with skimmilk, and 
ald about one pound of tallow twice per 
week to every sixty or seventy birds. They 
should be killed and dressed after being 
cranimed ten days or two weeks. I always 
starve them for thirty-six hours before kill- 
in: break the neck close to the head and 
coininence plucking at once. After pluck- 
ny 1 place on a shaping board and put 
Wechts on them, thus forcing them intoa 
uvact appearance, J. W. CLARK. 

‘hutario, 
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Selected Males. 

‘armer with eighty hens should never 
b from them all. Heis losing money. 
I’ put enough male birds with them he 
" liave to buy five or six, otherwise if 
liv ‘ected a breeding pen of :the best &nd 
Pu’ .e good male with them he would 
ha + better eggs and stronger chicks. He 
ae nly an exceptionally good bird for 
wi x half-breeds would cost.—Myron 





Poultry and Eqgs. 
ts of poultry are fairly liberal for 
th ts of the trade at the advanced 
pr ‘’ previous seasons. The bulk of 
ey crop is nowin the hands of 
rin transit, and receipts from now 
¢ rather coarse and not equal to 
ch has been received and placed 
storage. Messrs. W. H. Rudd, 
, under date of Jan. 28, quote best 
‘( turkeys at 20 cents per pound, 
v sales at 21 cents for unusually 
"KS, 
_‘owlare bringing 14 cents for good-' 
‘43, ranging to 124 cents for small 
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suitable for roasting stock, and 
“re would command 17 to 18 cents. 
« Of arrivals are coarse and staggy 
able at 14to 15 cents. Native and 


ew Western chickens are being enough to bear the apples they will buy. 


somewhat lower figures within a few days. 


Maryland 
canvas-bucks $3.50 to $4, redheads $1 to 


The egg market is somewhat unsettled, 
refrigerator stock being held‘at 19 to. 20 
cents. Nearby eggs still hold at 32 to 34 
cents, but with increased receipts we look for 





_____ Worticutturat, 


Floriculture for Women. 
Some of the mest successful floriculturists 


women. It is a pursuit which appeals 
strongly. to feminine tastes, and one in 
which their natural delicacy, refinement 
and love of detail find ample scope. Miss 
Mary E. Cutler, a successful and well- 
known gardener living about twenty miles 
west of Boston, recently gave an outline of 
the business of raising flowers in green- 
houses before the Massachusetts Horticult- 
ural Society, as follows: 


A SIMPLE BEGINNING. : 


any other, but with a littleexperience added 
to natural qualificatiuns, such as _perse- 
verance, energy and commonsense, one is 
sure to succeed. The plant Iownand am 
running at the present time was started on 
$250, and 1 have built up a large, well-pay- 
ing business. Given an acre of land, the 
first requisite, of course, is a greenhouse. A 
modest one van be built for $100 and a rough 
heating apparatus put infor $50. The cost 
of plants and seeds is slight, and other ex- 
penses, such as tools, fertilizers, cold frames 
for starting the plants, etc., would amount 
to little on so smalla scale. The secret of 
success is to utilize every inch of space. _In 
a vegetable house the tables can be filled 
with lettuce, cucumbers or tomatoes, while 
rhubarb and mushrooms can be grown on 
the ground underneath. A good head for 
planning is a necessity, and no time must be 
wasted between crops. 

A COUNTRY LOCATION. 
The best location for such a venture as 
this is a small town or commanity of pros- 
perous people. 1na prosperous community 
you do not have to market flowers; custom- 
ers will come to you for them. I sell all my 
flowers at my greenhouses. The profit is 
in decorating and set pieces rather than in 
cut flowers. A great advantage in this profes- 
sion is that there is so much room in it for 
originality and taste. A branch in whicha 
great deal of money can be made is in the 
sale of plants. All kinds of bedding plants 
are wanted in May and June for lawns, 
parks, cemeteries, cottages at the seashore, 
vases and wayside nooks. Pots filled with 
two or three California violet plants in 
bloom brought seventy-five cents in this 
city last winter. Pansies are in demand in 
their season. Ferns, palms and orchids 
grace you. dining-rooms, churches, etc. 
The filling of window-boxes, designing new 
effects in jardinieres and hanging baskets is 
a line in which a woman can be very suc- 
cessful. Theruvse in all its colors is one of 
the most profitable flowers to grow under 
glass. The demand is great and people 
must have them. « 

PROFIT IN ROSES. 

The raising of roses is a difficult branch 
of the business and should be taken up only 
after a certain amount of experience. 
When this is gained considerable money 
may be. made in it.. Did you ever stop to 
think where and how the beautiful flowers 
were grown? The flower business has great 
prizes to offer if one is of an investigating 
turn of mind. The large amount of money 
received for the Mrs. Lawson pink is: in- 
.spiring to one thinking of going into the 
business. It is wonderfully interesting to 
create new flowers; to make those bloom 
double that have heretofore been single, 
and to paint the lily a new color; it is really 
scientific work. It is. adapted to women, 
and so profitable has it proved that it.is 
strange that so few have taken it up. If 
a woman decides to take up fidWer and 
vegetable culture as a profession, she ought, 
if it be possible, to fit herself for it bya 
previous course of study in some agricult- 
ural college; she should be familiar with 
botany and chemistry. If she has a chance 
to travel and study the flora of other coun- 
tries, she has the greater chance of making 
a name for herself. Miss Myra Dock of 
Philadelphia is an illustration. She was 
sent by the park commissioners to study 
the park system in Europe. Trees should 
be studied as well as landscape gardening. 
Perhaps some day women may be park 
commissioners, and parks today show the 
need of some new element in that depart- 
ment of civic life. 
CARNATIONS, ETC. 


The demand and supply for carnation 
pinks was never so great as at the present 
time. Women all over the country are 
raising these with great success. I am 
engaged in growing pinks and grow them 
for profit as well as pleasure. Miss Taylor, 
a florist of Milford, Mass., has two carna- 
tion houses, cne 19x37 feet, another 87x26 
feet. She gives all her time to the work, 
propagating and growing her own stock, 
and caring for the houses. She has found 
a market for everything in her own town, 
which is much more profitable than selling 
on commission. She has perfect health, 
enjoys her work, and supports her father 
and mother. 

Many women have been successful in 
growing tomatoes in hothouses. For the 
house-grown product the prices are high, 
and they continue to yield good profits to 
the grower until the shipments begin to 
arrive from the South. There are but few 
varieties suited for forcing; among these 
are the early Essex and Lorillard. 

I know of a woman in my neighborhood 
whe gets~a good living for herself and 
family by the cultivation of gladioli. She 
has a large garden of the choicest varieties 
and colors, sending them to Boston for sale 
in their season. She also sells the bulbs. 
A woman living not far from Boston has 
two long houses of English violets, which 
in the season average her $5 per day. 





Advice from Fruit Specialists. 


Give the consumer good quality and 
attractive fruit and we will not have trees 


We cannot catch up with the demands ofan 
increasing population. Leave the trash in 
the local markets to be worked up into’ 
sauce, vinegar, cider or apple butter.—C.. 
Hi. Williamson, Quincy, Ill. 
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CARMEN AND A PRIZE WINNEK. 
"From “Hand Bits of Stable Lore.” Published by Little, Brown & Co. 





‘Eterna! vigilance in spraying is the salva- 
tion of an apple crop. Spray! Spray!! 
Spray!!! rain or shine.—Secretary John 
Hall of Western (N: “Y.) Horticultural 
Society. is! x 

It is better to stick to well-tried sorts 
rather than run after-new and strange gods 
in horticulture. If we as planters and. 
growers were to follow all the advice we get 
from outsiders, ovr best producing and pay- 
ing varieties would be relegated to the rear, 
and varieties that were the fad, because of 
their scarcity, would take their place only 
to bring disappointment to the planter.— 
Henry M. Dunlap, Savoy, III. 


The Ohio station cannot yet findany Jap- 
anese plums as good as the European. Cabot 
alone is hardy and free from rot. Abun- 
dance and R-d June are about as hardy as 
the Champion peach. They all have too 
much aftinity for San Jose scale, in fact, 
quite too many “affinities.”” Some, of the 
European plums, according tw Prof. S. B. 
Green, should be more fully appreciated. 
First of all, Grand Duke, an annual but not 
heavy bearer; fruit classes ‘“‘fancy.”’? Lin- 
coln, earlier even than Bradshaw; as large 
as Grand Duke; poor grower; should be 
top-worked. Moore’s Arctic, very hardy; 
great cropper. ‘The station advises to plant 
nine-tenths Grand Duke. Most others rot 
badly. 


Apples in Over Supply. 
The supply of apples is still very large 
and sales hard to make at full quotations. 
Except for fancy lots froin cold storage $2 
is the most that can be expected. One com- 
mission dealer says that the best he could 
get for a carload of gvod Baldwins was 
$1.50 per barrel, but most dealers are hold- 
ing best lots at a higher figure, say $1.75. 
A great stock of apples remains in the cel- 
lars of growers, and for such the outlook is 
uncertain. 
Baldwins in average cellars are already 
softening or drying somewhat and will 
shrink considerably when sorted. A 
farmer who asked advice of a well-known 
dealer was urged to ship part of his stock 
now and the rest later, when the situation 
may improve. If. shippers should force 
large lots upon the market in its present 
overloaded state, prices would be further 
demoralized. 
Growers who thoroughly study details of 
growing and marketing may still make 
money on the average of the seasons. But 
for small growers the situation becomes 
worse, and some experts predict that com- 
mercial apple growing of the future will be 
mainly by large concerns with plenty of 
capital and expert management. 

The situation in foreign markets contin- 
ues to improve, but is not yet very encour- 
aging to shippers. Baldwins have sold at 
prices which net in Boston from 50 cents to 
$1.75 per barrel, which is, of course, less 
than they would bring on the average in the 
home market. Shippers: and English deal- 
ers, however, expect a rising market. They 
advise sending nothing but good, sound 
fruit, as stock out of condition merely 
proves a loss. Baldwins quoted in Livers 
pool Tuesday at $3.10 to $3.25 for good, and 
$3.50-to $4 for finest, and. nigher. for Green- 
ings and Golden Russets. These quotations 
are somewhat higher than of late and ought 
to net fairly. well. 

Exports from all ports for the ‘week 
were 33,937 barrels, of ‘which about one- 
fourth. went to Liverpool, nearly three- 
fifths to’: London. and the rest: to Glasgow 
and Hamburg. From Boston the exports 
were 10,643. barrels, including 4276 barrels 
to Liverpool, 3443 barrels. to London, 2620 
barrels to Glasgow and 304 barrels to Ham- 
burg. For the same. week a year ago the 
shipments were 6042 barrels; same time in 
1901, 4501 barrels; total since the season 
began, 651,814 barrels; same time in 1902, 
129,767 barrels; same time in 1901, 371,337 
barrels. Total receipts of apples at Boston 
were 22,924 barrels, against 11,011 for the 
same week last year. ‘ 
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Hay Markets Strong. 


For those shippers who are able to get 
their product to market, the situation re- 
cently and for the past six months has been 
the most satisfactory for years. The stock 
on hand at leading markets has at no time 
been much ‘in excess of the demand, and 
prices have averaged strong. It is well 
known that while the crop was abundant, 
much of the product was injared in curing, 
and many shippers rather expected a bad 
glut in all but the finer grades. But the 
continued high price of grain feeds, the 
brisk demand caused by busy teams, have 
combined with the shortage of cars to so 
balance the market that all grades of hay 
have moved in a reasonably satisfactory 
manner. Distant shippers have suffered from 
inability to get cars for transportation, but 
they will doubtless be accommodated some 
time during the second half of the season, 


also will receive good prices. Just at pres- 
ent the embargo of certain railroads on 
transportation of hay has caused a nervous 
feeling in some markets which depend 
largely on Western hay. At Pittsburg some 
dealers are not anxious to sell even at $20, 
expecting a shortage. At Jersey City quota- 
tions have reached $22. Nearly all Western 
and Southern cities report demand equal to, 
or exceeding, the supply. At Cincinnati 
quotations have remained high for the long- 
est period in twenty years. : 

Boston is one of the few Eastern markets 
where there is some surplus hay and straw, 
especially of the poorer grades. Receipts, 
however, have been lessening the past 
week, being one-fourth less than those of 
last week, and about one-half those of the 
same week last year. Only fifty-eight cars 
were billed for export. The best quality of 
straw is rather scarce. 

At New York quick sales are reported for 


and there is reason to suppose that they |e 


clover mixed, Slight export. demand is 
noted. Total receipts for the week were 
8060 tons, compared with 5410 last week and 
7900 last year at same time. 

On the Dakota ranges hay i+ reported at 
@ premium, , and quotations high for the 
locality. At Chicago, arrivals rule below 
the average amount and market holds firm. 
The city council of Chicago has passed an 
order for an ordinance covering the con- 
templated extension of the hay market from 
Halstead to Sangamon street, more than 
doubling the capacity of the market, mak- 
ing it 109 feet longer than twice its present 
size, having a unifurm width for the entire 
distance. It is estimated that the cost of 
the improvement will nt exceed $400,000. 

The following shows the highest prices 
for hay, as quoted by the Hay Trade Jour- 
nal, in the markets mentioned Jan. 23: 
Boston $19.50, New York $21, Jersey City 
$22, Philadelphia $20.50, Pittsburg $20, Buf- 
falo $17, Kansas City $13, Duluth $11.50, 
Minneapolis $11.50, Baltimore $20, Chicago 
$13.50, Cincinnati $17.50, Washington $18.50, 
y Cleveland $16, St. Louis $15.50, San Fran- 
cisco, wheat hay, $14.50. 
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Grain Markets Unsteady. 


High-water mark for wheat was reached 
at Chicago Monday, when the price of May 
wheat touched 82}. There is a good deal of 
speculation at present, the Armour inter- 
ests having made large purchases, and the 
scarcity thus caused is regarded as respon- 
sible for the advance. Prices are now 
| easier, quoting at 80 cents Wednesday. 
The car situation still interferes with sup- 
plies in nearly all markets. Chicago ad- 
vices say that every road except the Lake 
Shore has practically given notice that it 
can receive no more grain, while the Penn- 
sylvania is in the worst shape of all, 
its condition being so bad that its 
Western connections deciine to deliver 
grain to it for elevators situated on 
the Pennsylvania system. A premium of 
$10 per car has been offered by grain ship- 
pers who have Eastern contracts to fill. 
The blockade of Eastern roads is naturally 
diverting large amounts of grain to Gulf 
ports for export. 

An officer in the traffic department of the 
Ontario & Western Railroad said, ** The car 
shortage is such as we never thought pos- 
sible in our wildest conceptions of impend- 
ing prosperity. We are doing all we can, 
and so is every trunk line and every auxil- 
iary road.”’ 

Grain dealers in some New. England 
cities are face to face with a corn famine, 
as few of the wholesale dealers have corn 
on hand and are unable to get more. They 
have placed orders and seem to have no 
trouble in buying all the corn they want, 
but they cannot get it shipped East on 
account of the lack of engines and cars. 
The demand for corn was not so strong 
as that for wheat, but receipts are not large 
and prices have held about steady on tne 
average, having gone up slightly with wheat 
quotations and declined again with’ the 
weakening of the wheat market. No. 3 
yellow quoted in Boston Wednesday at 60 
cents, 46 cents in Chicago, 61 cents at New 
York. Flour quotations have varied some- 
what with those of wheat, and closed in 
Boston Wednesday at about ten cents per 
barrel above quotation of last week. 

The foreign demand is good. There have 
been unfavorable crop reports from Russia, 
Austria and Australia, and the famine in 
Sweden is not without its effect. All this 
has had a tendency to put up the grain mar- 
kets, not only here and in the West, but 
also in Liverpool, Paris, Berlin and Buda- 
pest. Australia, so great has been the dam- 
age on that continent, will have to import, 
according to a high English authority, 
some 12,00),000 bushels of wheat. England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Roumania prom- 
ise to have fair wheat crops, andin Argen- 
tina and the United States there isa promise 
of a pretty full yield. But the consumption 
of wheat is annually increasing rapidly. 
Russia will have less than usual to export 
this season, Australia will export none at 
all, and it looks as though there would be a 
good market for all the wheat the United 
States has to sell. 

Theexports for the week were 4,878,624 
bushels, against 5,098,951 last week and 
4,690,202 in the corresponding week - last 
year, making the total since July 1, the be- 
ginning of the season, 140,640,800 bushels, 
against 158,004,139 in the corresponding 
period last season. The exports of corn for 
the week were 2,294,612 bushels, against 
2,856,986 last week and 298,093 last year— 
total thus far this season, 15,978,018, against 
21,255,447 in the same time last year. In-the 
line of exports the main difficulty is to get 
the grain te the steamers. The freight 
blockade is diverting to Southern zulf ports 
much grain that would naturally go by way 
of New York, Boston and other Eastern 
cities. 








_ Vegetables Fairly Plenty. 

Liberal receipts of potatoes have met 
with light demand, but prices have held 
steady. Onions are plenty and slowof sale. 
Most lines of Southern green stuff are 
plenty and lower, but spinach is rather 
scarce, Rhubarb is lower. Hothouse 
tomatoes are more plenty. Lettuce is little 
higher. Cucumbers about the same as last 
week. No important changes in old vege- 
tables. 
At New York, potatoes plenty, prices un- 
changed. Cabbages lower. Celery in fair 
demand. Poor Southern lettuce is selling 
hard, but hothouse stock is a little higher. 
Hothouse rhubarb is in fair supply at 85cents 
per dozen. Mushrooms are lower in price, 
quoting 25 to 50 cents for hothouse stock. 


— J. E. Lynn of Barton Landing, Vt., is show- |- 
ing a potato that he has preserved for twenty-five 
years. Its size diminished slightly, but it did not 
shrivel up or decay as one would naturally ex- 
pect, but passed into a hard, petrified state, mak- 





any dairy or food product as tothe State in whie:. 
they are manufactured or produced. One effect 
ofthe bill is: to prevent. certain Chicago dealers 
from branding cheese of any quality as New 
York full-cream cheese, using the fac-simile of 
the State of New York brand. It is believed this 
bill be put a stop to the evil® 

-——The total area of land’sold by the. leadin 
Canadian railway companies during the oan 
year was 2,201,795 acres, being 1,580,768 acres 
more than the previous year. The combined area 
of land disposed of by the department under 
homestead entry, sale and in redemption of halt- 
breed scrip, and by the railway companies, gives 
& total area of 4,954,847 acres. It must also be 
borne in mind that these,figures orly come down 
to the end = wg last, while perhaps the largest 
proportion it year’s immigration took place 
after that date. , 

——The best creamery butter scores at the 
Illinois State dairy exnibit were as follows: 
H..H. Hopkins, Hinckley, 98; M. J. Hyne. Evans- 
ville, Wis., 974; G. C. Hopkins, Ashton, 97; A. R. 
Campbell, Oregon, 96; H.R. Duell, Franks, 96; 
Anton Bueler, Bemes, 95}; W. 8. Holliston, Pana, 
96; A. E. Thompson, Polar Grove, 95; Grant 
Mallory, Freeport, 95; George W. Hoppenatead, 
Beeckert, 95. Dairy butter: Mrs. H. P. Pur- 
vience, Lincoln, 93;. Irwin Nowlan, Toulon, 914. 

——The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain and Live 
Stock Association, the second State\ association 
of its character to be formed, was organized at 
Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 22.* Uther Western States 
are being canvassed, and within a year the lead- 
ers believe a complete combination of Western 
farmers for the purpose of marketing their own 
products will be in working order. The object is 
not only to eliminate buyers and all other middle- 
men, but to force up prices and to wield a club to 
force railroads into giving lower rates under 
penalty of diversion to one road. 
——wW. H. Payne, local horticultural commis- 
sioner of Los Angeles, Cal., has been granted a 
patent on his fumigating tent, by which the 
necessary amount of cyanide can be determined 
at . glance by means of colored rings around the 
tent. 

——The year 1902 was a record breaker in the 
shipment of phosphates from Maury County, 
Tenn. The total shipments for the first nine 
months of the year amounted to 621,225,982 pounds, 
or 310,12 tons. This is an average shipment per 
month of 34,512, and figuring on this basis, the 
twelve months witnessed the handling of 414,146 
tons. Production now throughout Maury County 
is on a large scale, and the indications are that 
the production during 1903 will be greater than 
during the preceding year. 
——The Missouri Agricultural College, Colum- 
bia, announces a two weeks course in poultry 
farming March 2-14, 1903. This work. will be 
given by T. E. Orr of Beaver, Pa., a poultry 
expert and secretary of the American Poultry 
Association. 
——The following officers were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the New England Milk Producers 
Association: President, H. E. Bullard of Hollis- 
ton; First: Vice-President, Luther Crawford of 
New Braintree; Second Vice-President, Stanley 
H. Abbott of Wilton, N. H.; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. F. W. Sargent of Pittsfield, N. H.; Sec- 
retary, W. A. Hunter of Worcester; Treasurer, 
M. P. Palmer of Groton; Directors, W. F. Kelley 
of West Acton, Harry Deane of Grafton, N. H., 
C. H. Duncan of Hancock, N: H.,C. A. Hay s ot 
North Berwick, Me., Luther Robins of Hollis 
Depot, N.H., F. A. 'feagan of Warren, Charles 
Fairbanks of Quinnebaug, Ct., J. F. Rice of 
Barre, J. O’Brien of North Braintree. 

——A correspondent at Cortland, N. Y., writes 
under date of Jan. 27 that farmers are marketing 
what little produce they have to spare. Oats 
were a bountiful crop; hay a light crop and 
worth $12 at the barn; straw $5 to $6; corn very 
poor, not more than one-third or one-half a crop; 
silage poor quality and scarce; potatoes one-third 
crop; apples, poor, one-fourth crop. Milk has 
been bringing a fair price, $1.24 to $1.34 per forty- 
quart can. Cows range from $30 to $50, accord- 
ing to condition. Farmers are purchasing West- 
ern feed in large quantities, but are hoping for 
better crops in 1903. 

——The shipments of wool from Boston to date 
from Dec. 31, 1902, are 19,671,527 pounds, against 
18,720,913 pounds at the same date last year. The 
receipts to date are 9,631,178 pounds, against 
11,911,850 for the same period last year. Wool is 
firm and fairly active. Prices are sustained on 
all grades of domestic, and extreme rates continue 
to be paid for choice selections. Considerable 
business has been closed in Australian and South 
American wools to arrive. Round lots of new 
Cordova have been sold, some at one-half cent 
advance. Estimates are that 14,000 bales Argen- 
tine cross-breds have been bought to date for 
this country. 

——Since the outbreak in the large herd at 
Wellesley, Mass., three new cases of infection 
have been reported in eastern Massachusetts. 
Two of these .were in Dover, which adjoins 
Wellesley. The other was in Quincy, several 
miles, distant. It is suspected that the Dover 
cases may have originated from the one 
at Wellesley. The three herds include about 


week. The department is’ still uncertain in 


tine, since more cases may be discovered: | 
Disinfection of barns proceeds quite rapidly and 
ought to be finished in. two or three weeks at 
present progress. 
day and a half to four or five days. Not much 
hay is being destroyed. Owners, however, will 
not be allowed to remove the hay for sale, but 
must feed it out on the premises, and the Govern- 
ment agents will probably call once in a while 
to see that all is well. 

——The number of cases for violation of the 
agricultural law ot New ‘York State relative to 
milk.and referred to the attorney-general, are 
310. Very few violations of the condensed-milk 
‘law occurred, but nineteen cases being reported. 
The State commissioner reports ten cases for 
violation of the use of preservatives in milk and 
cream. 

-——One measure has already been passed by 
the New Hampshire Legislature. This is a joint 
resolution declaring in favor of the establish- 
ment of a national forest reserve in the White 
Mountain region. It was prepared by the State 
forestry commission, pushed through the House 
by Mr. Remich of Littleton and the Senate by 
Judge Page of Portsmouth, and will now be con- 
veyed to Washington by Senator Gallinger, who 
will endeavor to'secure favorable action upon it 
there. 

——Prof. F. A. Waugh of Amherst, Mass., 
delivered a lecture on “Systematic Pomology”’ 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Jan. 24. He said in part: ‘Some progress has 
been made in pomological classification, but it has 


horticultural groups, like the apples, where most 
of all we need the help of classification, remain 
almost untouched. There are two methods of 


lowing the former method varieties are placed 
together according to their natural relationships, 
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been gained largely from the botanical side. Large | Buff and Silver Wyandottes, Buff and 


classification, tho natural and the artificial. Fol-| Sebright Bantams and Yellow Fantait 





















































































































































































Following the latter they are grouped according 
to some one or two accidental resemblances 
These two methods have long been opposed to 
one another in botanical classification, but in 
practice the two are used side by side. The 
experience of botanists in the classification of 
plants offers many suggestions to the pomologist 
for the classification of fruits.” 

—The Russian government is ‘starting an 
“agricultural high school for women,” in which 
the students may receive either a general train- 
ing as agriculturists or instruction in special 
branches of agriculture, such as dairy farming, 
gardening, bee culture, poultry keeping and 
cattle and sheep breeding. It will be an indis- 
pensable condition for admittance to have 
through a grammar school or similar institution 
for inteymediate education. The course of in- 
struction will occupy three years and will include 
practical occupation on a model farm, in addition 
to study and laboratory work. 

—tThere is at this momentin the American 
Museum of Natural History a single butterfly 
which cost its owner, the late Dr. Strecker of 
Reading, Pa., between $7500 and $10,000. This 
rare insect, a female, occurs only in Sierra Leone; 
and the collector in question had to fit out an 
expedition and maintain it for over two years 
with no other object than the addition of the 
insect to his boxes. 








“VIGILANT” NEST 
SLIDING—ADJUSTABLE _- oo BE 
(Patented Can. & U.S.) Gs P 
the only nest in the ah ath 
World which positively a 
prevents hens from eat- 
ing their eggs, 
Simple—Effective— Durable 
© springs — Eggs ;, 
cannot break. The inclined nest g>thers them 
safely inlower section. Prevents tieas, or pa- 
rasites. etc. Everiasting, never failing ,comfort- 
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120 Antoine St., RR NS. SON 
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GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cat» 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 

















HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POUL 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beok, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All Abeut Profite 


able Peultry Baising. 
pacer ng | Chapters on How to Make _—~ a year 
‘oul Poultry Yards and Houses 


none try y $ 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care of 


reyes Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3254, Beston, Mass. 
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Philander Williams, 


Taunton, Mass. ° 


crat Strain of 


LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Also Breeder of 


DARK BRAHMAS, 
BUFF AND WHITE COCHINS, 


Black Cochin Bantams, Golden 


Pigeons. 














choice grades, Including good clover and | 
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ingit a genuine curiosity. 
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asked in Brooklyn _ whether the horses 


prefer molasges, to: oats? 
We trust that General Miles while visiting 


the French army-will not get too well ac- 
quainted with G sans 








How soon, we wonder, will basket-ball 
take its place among other sports as a sub- 
ect for large ani picturesque b ets? 
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By all means let the ‘Lawrence jail have 


shower’ baths. “It"%’by far the most satis- 
factory way to! ’s morning tub. 


And now comes-Dr.--Fishberg to teil us 
that there are no Hebrews. Shylock, who 
wasn’t created by Shakspere, wasn’t a Jew 
either. 








Dora Meek is awake after meekly sleep- 
ing away 220 days in Chicago. How long 
would she have slept in Philadelphia or 
Chelsea? as 


Is it really the: Actors’ Church’ Alliance 
or the Actors and Church Alliance? The 
connotation of the.two titles is not exactly 
similar. 
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Boston can enjoy its theatre going just as 
well without having to fight its individual 
way through a small mob of sidewalk ticket 
speculators. 
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Mrs. Frederick Alfred—she whose eyes 
are by nature even as penetrating as the 
X-ray—must have been designed by nature 
for a chaperon. © 
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Readers who appear before Newton audi- 
ences will hereafter look up recent local 
history before selecting the subject matter 
of their programmes. 

Is there anything quicker than the speed 
with which Mrs. P.‘B. Strong’s dear and 
intimate friends, got her personal letters to 
the nearest newspaper? 
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Kansas is again to the front with a pro- 
posed bill to tax old. maids and bachelors. 
We cannot but suspect at least one tre- 
mendously unhappy marriage in the Kansas 
lesislature. roied > 


Puu 
This statement of the Philadelphia Record 
that Paul Revere’s watch “‘ now out of the 
family, is still running’ does not sound 
over complimentary to the gentleman’s 
descendants. 
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The present rivalry of blue and gray, as 
expressed at the thirtegnth annual banquet 
of the Confederate camp of New York the 
other evening, is the highest kind of a com- 
pliment to the American nation. 








It seems only fair to state that there are 
two John Lawrence Sullivans, and that the 
young man who recently figured in the 
police news was not the same John L. who 
once helped to make Boston famous. 
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If one were going to be entombed ina 
mine one would certainly prefer the method 
selected by the Pottsville miners, who didn’t 
know that anything unusual had happened 
until the rescuing party had dug them 
out. 


These are hard days for the habitual 
drunkards of merrie..England—what with 
thirst on the one hand, and on the othera 
new law fining the, saloon keeper who 
quenches it $50 fora firat quench and $100 
for a second. Prat aA 
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Wouldn’t it be wiser for the good people 
of Springfield to emphasize the morai lesson 
of Mr. Pinero’s ‘‘ Iris’’ rather than adver- 
tise the play by these ,agrenuous objections? 
Certainly the play fs ‘not such as to seduce 
the youth of Springfield. 

+ os 

Business is no respecter of historic land- 
marks, although onve in a while sentiment 
compels it to assume that virtue. In the 
case of the old Gabot mansion in Beverly, 
it’sa question whether the general business 
welfare of the: town doesn’t need the old 
mansion more thait it needs the proposed 
new office building; the point, however, 
doesn’t seem to have entered into the matter 
very seriously. 
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Some Western gehius. has figured out the 
prediction that New England is threatened 
also with a bean famine; a notion which 
receives some slight:support from the high 
price, comparatively, of that extremely use- 
ful product. Who;knows buat the time is 
coming when a plate of ‘* Boston baked’’ 
will rank with quail on toast as a sample of 
luxurious eating, to be seldom afforded only 
when the empty stomach a2companies a full 
purse. 
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The irrigation development of the West 
will make that. part of the country great 
and rich. It should not be opposed by the 
East, from narrow and selfish motives. 
Yet, 1t is not perhaps unreasonable for 
Eastern farmers to insist that -the develop- 
ment shall be so managed that none of the 
burden shall fall upon them through in- 
crease of national taxation. To tax mem- 
bers of an already overcrowded occupa- 
tion for the benefit,qf new competitors 
would be asking.a little too much even of 
this most good-natured, accommodating and 
easy-going class of, the nation’s workers, 
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It is perfectly true, as a correspondent 
elsewhere suggests, that the small, poor 
towns cannot afford to build costly roads. 
Any such increase in the tax rates as would 
cover the expense would be instantly 
vetoed by propérty holders, and wisely so, 
since a town with good roads, but sur- 
rounded by other towns with bad roads, 
would not receive full benefit of the im- 
provement, even if the outlay could be 
afforded. ,Boad improvement is a task fur 
the State and nation which receive so large 
a share of the benefit, Towns should pay 
a share of ithe gost; not greater than the 
actual assessable increase of property value, 
as aresult of the better roads, while main 
roads should bé wholly built and maintained 
by the State. 


The system‘of Government seed distribu- 
tion may be greatly improved if the depart- 
ment ‘carries out its plan of sending out 
desirable novelties, rather than the ancient 
or nameless sorts that have commonly been 
inflicted upon recipients. Particular atten- 








quired at the end of the season to fil a 
question blank which would fully show the 
results.. Such reports, properly selected 
and summarized, might form a valuable aid 
to the average seed in making hi 
selections of varieties for® nuse. | 

The grain blockade is causing serigus diffi- 
culty to feeders in the Eastern States. Rail- 
roads have been making great efforts to 
move the consignments of live stock, coal, 
building material and perishable products. 
Grain shippers have had to be content with 
what few empty carsareleft. One Eastern 
road and several Western roads have'refused 
to handle grain at all, for the present. The 
freight lines are crowded béyond all records, 
and even the passenger service has been im- 
paired by the presence of so many extra, 
irregular freight trains. With all] these 
efforts the coal famine. is only partially re- 
lieved, and the average consumer finds both 
fuel and grain scarce and rather high in 
price. It is a fortunate circumstance that 
the double shortage does not find the public 
struggling also with hard times. 

Alaske Next. 

None who have watched the tendency of 
recent agricultural emigration will be sur- 
prised to find Alaska before long occupying 
quite a prominent position as a land of stock 
raising and general farming. Most of the 
cheap land in the United States has been 
taken up, and during the past year tens of 
thousands of Yankee farmers have been 
settling homesteads in western Canada. 

After that, what next, but Alaska? Mr. 
Alfred H. Brooks, who has just been look- 
ing over that country for the Government, 
pronounces the popular idea of the Alaskan 
climate absurd. He believes that the influx 
of a mining population will undoubtedly 
lead to agricultural development. “On 
Prince of Wales Island two small farms 
have been cultivated, and in spite of the 
cheap freights have successfully competed 
with the vegetables brought from Puget 
sound. Both climate and soil are adapted 
to certain kinds of farming. While the 
topography is such that there are few large 
arable tracts, there are untold opportunities 
for the development of small farms and 
gardens.”’ 

Not so many years ago a great many'intel- 
ligent people were accustomed to speak of 
Oregon and Washington as a nearly worth- 
less waste never to be civilized, yet they 
have lived to see that section lead most 
others in rapid development.: There is 
apparently no reason why Alaska. should 
not support fully as high a civilization; as 
Norway, Sweden, Finland and other parts 
of northern Europe. The Government is 
surely building.a wise foundation in ‘start- 
ing agricultural experiment stations, intro- 
ducing suitable farm animals and planning 
to make land surveys and‘ to improve the 
system of -territor al law, and otherwise 
preparing for the development that seems 
sure to come in due time. 


Rural Delivery and Country Roads. 


The writer is an original rural delivery 
advocate, having written and spoken upon 
that subject some twenty-five years ago. 
The Grange during its recent session in 
Portland appears to have expressed the 
right idea of the subject when it demanded 
a rural carrier system upon the same basis 
as isenjoyed by dwellers in cities.and large 
towns. 5 

In cases where carriers are sent out, from 
country offices, that is well so far as it goes. 
And it may be an advantage to send a car- 
rier from some large town into a sparsely 
settled district where no postoffice exists. 
But every organized township should have 
at least one postoffice, and if it has a carrier 
system, that system should be directed from 
the country office. 

I will give an actual case of how, in my 
opinion, the rural carrier system should not 
be managed. In the town of Pittston, Me., 
an cffice was discontinued and a carrier 
service established from the neighboring 
city of Gardiner. The carrier leaves Gar- 
diner about 8 A. M., and wanders over 
a route some twenty miles in length, getting 
back to Gardiner about noon, if on time. 
By this arrangement any letters or papers 
from Portland or Boston are twenty-four 
hours late, while a response to a letter must 
be still a day later, unless one living on the 
route goes to the trouble of driving to Gardi- 
ner or some other town ; whereas, under the 
old system, it was quite easy to get mail 
inatter and to reply if necessary the same 


day. 

tn Boston, or any other large place, there 
is an almost perfect carrier and collec- 
tion system, but it abolishes no postoffices. 
On the contrary, Boston has more post- 
offices than it did some years ago, and 
rightly. Now a postoffice in a country vil- 
lage is as necessary and convenient for 
country dwellers and traders as are the large 
buildings on Devonshire street for Boston 
merchants. To abolish village offices is a 
direct blow to country communities. Why 
should a neighboring town or city have that 
advantage ? 

Another matter. No laneor alley in a city 
is too obscure to escape the attention ofa 
city carrier, while under the rural system, 
as now established, a dweller on some cross 
road is passed by, unless he establishes a 
box at some distance from his home. Again, 
the place for a man’s mail to be delivered is 
within his door. A pigeon coop set ona 
post in the highway is not safe. Let us 
fancy Washington or Tremont street with 
an array of such boxes set along the side- 
walk. No, the city carrier will walk up 
four flights of stairs if there is no elevator 
and no box on the door. The latest report 
of the Postoffice Department clearly shows 
that the present rural delivery system is an 
unsafe and shabby affair. If carriers were 
sent out from a country office, they would 
not only know whereto go, but they could 
find everybody, and that, too, in good season. 
A carrier route twenty or thirty miles long 
is absurd, even when the roads are all right. 

Now a little about country roads. City 
people and Government officials are con- 
tinaally lecturing us‘ who live in the coun- 
try about our bad roads. They appear to 
think us so stupid that we really enjoy hav- 
ing our roads almost impassable at times. 
But with us it is only a question of ability, 
of population and wealth. I have lived in 
acity near Boston and been ‘stalled in a 
horse-car, when a country dweller wouldn’t 
have minded the storm at all. I claim that, 
in proportion to the money which we have, 
the average country-road surveyor does 
better than you doin Boston. A friend of 
minelives six miles out from Boston, and in 
a certain storm, which buried all New. Eng- 
land, he could not get home from the South 
railway station, when in the town where I 
live country teams managed to drive much 
farther than that. But there are blocking 
snows, where no mail carrier can get 














through, while the dwellers ina rural com- 














One other . and I am done. A letter. 
or paper addressed to John Smith, Pittston, 
Me., has somedignity, some meaning to It; 
Smith has a town, a habitation. But a 
letter directed to John Smith, Gardiner, 
R. F. D. No. 0, may mean that Smith is in 
the county jail and that the Gardiner poast- 
master is his jailer. 


Children and Work. 


** Just now, when so much is being said 
about child labor, seems to mea good time 
for an article on the poor little things who 
are obliged to slave long hours in factories’ 
and shops to help support their families,” 
remarked one writing woman to another the 
other day. ‘ Itis an awful thing to realize 
that so many cyidren have no chance at al! 
to obtain a t education.” ‘* But,” 
objected the person addressed, ‘‘ where are 
you going to find your data? This is not 
Pennsylvania, you know. We have a good 
law here for the protection of the child, and 
I think you will find that it is being en- 
forced, too.”’ ‘‘ Oh, have we?” said the 
first speaker. ‘‘ I thought that the children 
here, as well as elsewhere, were being 
abused, and 1 fancied that it would be easy 
to ‘get up’a very pathetic story about 
them.”’ 

As a matter of fact, Massachusetts, far 
from furnishing horrors for press consump- 
tion, is being looked upon as a model anda 
guide just now by tho e intelligent women 
of Pennsylvania, who, rather tardily roused 
to a proper sense of their duty towards 
children, are organizing to prevent child 
labor in the coal breakers and in the silk 
mills. It has been shown, ina recent pub- 
lication, that their State has fallen from 
fifteenth to twenty-first place in the scale of 
States in the matter of illiteracy among the 
child population, aud that no less than 
thirty-six thousand children are now at 
work in the mills and factories (not includ- 
ing the poor breaker lads in the mines), and 
that thousandg of litle girls are laboring 
long nights in the industrial. establishments 
of the State. The conditions in a oartain 
silk mill at Scranton have recently been 
photographically described to us of Boston 
by Mr. Kellogg Durland, a social student of 
this city, who has been associated with Mr. 
Mitchell in collecting evidence to show that 
the miners are abominably paid. In this 
particular mill, children of ten and eleven 
work all night, it was shown, that they may 
belp their under-paid fathers and their 
struggling mothers to keep aroof over the 
family abode—and that women who live 
softly may wear silk-lined skirts. 

To be sure, Pennsylvania has a law, a 
back number passed some fourteen years 
ago—and that, too, through the efforte of 
organized women—whieh prohibits the :.em- 
ployment of children under thirteen in the 
mills and factories. But this law is ineffec- 
tive because the State lacks proper factory 
inspection, and children are easily led by 
the awful pinch at home to represent that 
they are thirteen when only twelve and 
el:ven, or even ten. Mr. Durland states 
that in many cases the little strugglers con- 
fessed to him, when their overseer’s back 
was turned, that they were two or three 
years under the required age. Surely, even 
the Old World at its worst has not had any 
record blacker than this of children of ten 
working all night long in mills fora wage. 
scarcely sufficient to keep body and soul 
together! Is it any wonder that women 
posgessing heads, as well as hearts, feel that 
the Consumers’ League, with its guarantee 
that all articles. bearing its label have been 
inade under. decent conditions, is one of the 
most necessary organizations of our time? 

The first child-labor law in this State 
sprang from conditions quite as shocking as 
those in Pennsylvania. But it was enacted 
almost thirty years ago. Its impelling first 
cause was that great disaster at. the Fall 
River mills—a catastrophe at which hun- 
dreds of children from seven to nine years 
old perished because unable to save them- 
selves as the older people did. Then in 
1875 the step now imitated all over the land 
was taken and a child-labor law enacted. 
This law provided that children under ten 
should not work in cotton mills, no matter 
how great the family need might. be. 
Within the last decade the age has been 
raised to thirteen, then to fourtven, and 
only last year the compulsory education 
feature which makes the law strong and 
guarantees: its complete enforcement was 
attached... 

In this ‘State, moreover, we have now the 
good fortune to count women of large 
culture and warm sympathies among our 
factory inspectors. To evade their en- 
lightened investigation is no easy task, and 
factories do not attempt it to any great ex- 
tent. Where things are really bad is there- 
fore not so much in mills of repute as in 
the obscure city tenements. For this reason 
it is that the woman who -buys ready-made 
clothing owes it to herself and to her kind 
to see that the label of the Consumers’ 
League is attached to things she purchases. 
There was a time when the girls at the 
shops did not know what was meant when 
asked for articles bearing the league label. 
But they know now. They. have been i:- 
structed by their employers in this matter, 
because it was seen that intelligence was 
coming to demand only the goods made 
under such proper and healthful conditions 
as the league endorses. 

So while we may congratulate ourselves 
that we are an example to Pennsylvania in 
regard to child labor, we must see to it that 
we retain our advance place. And this can 
be done only by the observation on the part 
of the consumers, the men and women who 
buy of the means taken to prevent child 
labor in this State from becoming a source 
of profit, and hence a constantly increasing 
evil. ; poy 


Winter Feed for Ewes. 


Timothy hay is not good, for it is not suf- 
ficiently digestible, and it does not contain 
the needed nutriment, that is, of the right 
kind, and the very smallawns or spikes in 
the heads of timothy are apt to gather in 
the stomach, forming balls of indigestible 
and irritating matter, which lead to trouble. 

Feed clover hay, which is a perfect food, 
with bright corn fodder, oats and straw, and 
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cropof strong, healthy lambs, while ewes 
that are closely confined during the winter 
have poor and weakly lambs. 2 

No hogs or other stock should be allowed 
to ran with the flock, or in any way annoy 
or frighten them. . Quiet, gentle and famil- 
iar handling of the flock will have a good 
influence on the coming crop of lambs. No 
class of stock are more susceptible to 
kindly treatment than sheep, and it is a 
pleasure as well as profitable to handle 
them so. 


America and the Allies. 


The course of Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy in insisting on preferential treatment 
in the settlement of the claims against Ven. 
ezuela has complicated affairs to a degree 
that was not expected by Minister Bowen. 
There is no good reason Why the allies 
should receive different treatment from the 
other creditors, as Mr. Bowen strongly 
intimates. It is to be hoped that in our ad- 
herence to the Monroe doctrine, there will 
not be a war that will involve many nations 
in a contest that would be disastrous, no 
matter hew it might terminate, for all con- 
cerned. 

Great surprise is expressed in official 
circles at the attitude England has assumed, 
for it was thought she was distinctly in 
harmony with this country, but King 
Edward has lately been hobnobbing with 
his nephew, the Emperor of Germany, and 
as blood is thicker than water, he will be 
likely to follow the lead of his dominating 
relative, who has by all odds the stronger 
character of the two rulers. It may be that 
the Kaiser is acting squarely, if a little self- 
ishly, in this Venezuelan matter, for the 
Baron Speck von Stenberg, who has just 
arrived here from Germany, as minister 
plenipotentiary, says that his emperor has 
no ulterior motive in his present course, 
and that it is not his intention to grab any 
part of South America. This sounds well, 
but diplomacy is such an intricate business 
that this may mean nothing at all, because 
it is the expression of a personal opinion, 
and not the statement of an official one. 
The baror, ‘however, denies emphatically 
there is an anti-American feeling in Berlin, 
and asserts that Kaiser Wilhelm is a warm 
friend of the United States, whose affection 
for this country is shared by his court and 
his people. The minister also _ inti- 
mates that the Panther’s attack was prob- 
ably in the nature of a reply to an overt act 
against the vessel, and that the emperor 
would never sanction an act of pure aggres- 
sion. 

But amid all these charges, counter- 
charges and half apologies, it is to be prayed 
that the United States will not at the end 
of these twistings and turnings be forced 
intoa fight to defend its rights on this conti- 
nent, and that we shall. fail. to witness the 
most gigantic struggle of modern times that 
some pessimists predict. Such a war would 
be a sublimely rediculous and appalling 
demonstration after an international con- 
ference which looked for universal peace 
among civilized nations. We do not antici- 
pate any such dire conclusion as that 
prophesied, but there are possibilities in the 
present entanglement which should receive 
earnest contemplation. 
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Are We Dishonest? 


There was sometruth in Mrs. Mary Liver- 
more’s speech this week before the Suffrage 
Association, though she went a step too far 
when she said we were a lawless people. 
We are, on the whole, rather a peaceful and 
long-enduring people, though, as she says, we 
do not take puins to have the laws enforced, 
especially when they are likely to affect dis- 
advantageously those who defy public 
opinion and believe they are above all legal 
restraint, because they control and direct 
large enterprises. The poor criminals are 
punished quickly, but the rich ones nearly 
always go unwhipt of justice. But this 
has always been the case since the accumu- 
lation of wealth began. A man with plenty 
of money at his command can use means for 
his protection from prosecution and convic- 
tion that the person of limited means cannot 
control. When “the kindly earth shall 
slumber, lapped in universal law,”’ all human 
beings will, of course, meet with equal con- 
sideration, but until we reach that ideal 
state, the rich man will have the advantage 
of his less-prosperous brother in all the 
walks of life. 

But all the men of wealth are not dis- 
honest, and all the poor men are not honest. 
Some win fortune through good luck or 
brains; some are reduced to poverty 
through their own indolence and lack of 
mental effort, and to make a sweeping 
condemnation of a whole class is neither 
just nor reasonable. We are apt to look 
mournfully into the past, as if there was a 
time when people were angels without 
wings. Such a period has never existed. 
Our forefathers had their virtues, but they 
also had their faults, and, comparatively 
speaking, people are as upright in this 
country as they were a century or more ago. 
We have, perhaps, some vices that our pro- 
genitors did not possess, and no doubt we 
have some virtues that were unknown to 
them. It must be remembered that the 
United States is a much larger country than 
when it consisted of thirteen little States, 
and that with a vast increase of population 
there is a relative increase of people whose 


* ways, like those of Bret Harte’s “‘ Heathen 


Chinee,” are dark and vain, and who have 
always something hidden up their sleeves 
with which to catch their fellows in a 
monetary trap. We have coal barons now, 
but the robber barons of the Old World 
existed hundreds of years ago. When 
Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep, 
he set an example of trickery that has been 
pretty generally followed ever since by 
those who try to get the better of their 
neighbors. Shylock says that thrift is 
blessing, if men steal it not, and this, alas! 
has been ever the too prevalent opinion of 
mankind, in spite of the fact that it has 
been told for two thousand years that its 
representatives should do unto others as 
they would have them do unto them. Per- 
haps the manipulators of various deals 
imagine they are iu this deal when they are 
defeated in pet schemes by opponents. At 
any rate, they take their medicine, as the 
saying goes, without much complaining. 





such other food as we may have at hand, 


Mrs. Livermore also mourns the general 






people of the United States are, generally 
speaking, as honest now as they ever were 
inthe good old summer time that some re- 
formers seem to think never had a financial 
thunderstorm or a scorching wind to dis- 
turb its sweetness and light. 

What Mrs. Livermore says about educa- 
tion is all very well. Secular education 
does not make p3ople moral, for education 
means to educe, to draw out, and it may give 
a natural-born scoundrel facilities for de- 
veloping the evil part of his nature until he 
becomes entirely a Mr. Hyde, instead of 
partially a Dr. Jekyl. But are we going 
to let our zeal for learning flag on this 
account? It’s anu imperfect world, my 
masters, and even religious teachers do not 
always succeed in training their pupils to 
be virtuous. 


The Floating Hospital. 


The Boston Floating Hospital report for 
the season of 1902 is a hopeful setting forth 
of the possibilities of the institution in the 
future, and a gratifying statement of the 
great good it has accomplished in the past. 
Many mothers have reason to bless this 
charity, which does so much for the little 
ones that the Master welcomed as of the 
kingdom of his Father. In Iils introduction 
Mr. Rufus B. Tobey, chairman of the board 
of managers, sets forth the wants of the 
hospital in an explicit and cheery manner, 
and calls attention to the need of the new 
boat which he hopes to see in commission a 
year from the coming summer, if the con- 
struction fund reaches a proper amount by 
Aug. 1, 1903. -Already there is on hand for 
the building of the new boat $8000, with 
promises of $2000 more for the same pur- 
pose. This is about one-fifth of the proba- 
ble cost of the improved hospital. This 
ought to inspire the philanthropic people of 
ample means to contribute to the fund 
which will be devoted to modern metbods 
for preserving the lives of children during 
the warm weather. The report should be 
carefully read by all who are interested in 
the cause of suffering humanity and in the 
preservation of the Kpalth of our city. 








John'D. Long. 

No man who has ever lived in this Com- 
mouwealth of Massachusetts has achieved 
more deserved popularity than the Hon. 
John D. Long. In the exacting duties of 
public life he has ever been the apostle of 
good humor, and no matter how perplexing 
the questions that were brought before him 
he never lost his temper, though he always 
maintained a dignity and firmness in the 
expressions of his opinions that showed that 
he could not be hoodwinked or persuaded 
into changing them without good and sufii- 
cient reasons. 

As Governor of Massachusetts he was 
indefatigable in the discharge of his duties, 
and he never shirked his responsibilities, 
though they often demanded an amount of 
speech making ‘that few men could ac- 
complish. When he occupied the ‘guber- 
natorial office more was demanded in the 
way of speaking on public occasions, festive 
and otherwise, than there is now, and he 
always met the demand cheerfully and with 
adisplay of happy oratory that was effective 
and impressive. 

Of his mcre recent work as Secretary of 
the Navy, it is nut necessary to speak at 
length. He was equal to every emergency 
in his department during a time of great 
stress and worry, and when he laid down 
thecares of office in Washington, he took 
with him the respect and admiration of the 


life and the practice of his profession, and 
was welcomed as an incorruptible citizen, 
who had nobly done his duty as a statesman, 
without hopes of extravagant pecuniary 
reward. e: 


The ‘“‘midway ” element, which befouls 
so many couatry fairs, is a demoralizing 
legacy of the Chicago exhibition. Features 
which would not have been permitted in 
former years are now tolerated because so 
familiar to the general public, and the fakes 
and side shows become more coarse, noisy 
and worthless every year. It is entirely 
possible to get up a high-grade variety en- 
tertainment which will draw attendance. 
Some of the fairs have done it. There may 
be some loss for concessions paid by fakirs 
and sharpers, and it would be better that 
such losses be paid by the State rather than 
the evil should continue. In Pennsylvania 
an effort is being made to secure an appro- 
priation of $25,000 per year for the develop- 
ment and improvement of agricultural fairs, 
and that is a move in the right direction. 


<> 








A glance over the crop reports of the 
various grain-growing countries of the 
world indicates that the yield is large and 
conditions favorable in .most parts of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and in both North and 
South America. The only important ex- 
ception is Australia, where a_ great 
drought has cut short the wheat crop by 
some 13,000,000 bushels and caused the 
death by starvation and thirst of great 
numbers of cattle and sheep. 
is now broken by the heaviest rainfall ina 
dozen years, but the relief comes tov late to 
save the wheat crop, the season being mid- 
summer in that part of the world. While 
the general crop situation in Europe is 
good, there are the exceptions of Finland, 
northern Sweden and northern provinces of 
Russia, where a cold, wet season caused 
almost total crop failures and where famine 
conditions already prevail. Increasing 
numbers of the unfortunate people have 
been coming to America during recent 
months, and those whu remain need speedy 
and generous aid. 


Successful farming depends on successful 
crop growing. - Successful crop growing de- 
pends to a very large extent on the proper 
conservation and application of fertilizers. 
—F. L. Fuller, manager Nova ‘Scotia Ex- 
periment Farm. 


“ An effort is being made in Colorado to 

unite all the driving, riding and horse-show 

—— ions and clubs in one State organ- 
on. 
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We submit estimates for complete outfits. In 
writing please specify which catalog you wish. 
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{CHARLES J, JAGER COMPANY, 
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¥; le, etc. 
4 Will be worth $100 to you to read what 
Balzer’ 


's catalog says about rape. 


Billion Dollar Grass 
A will tively make you rich; 12 tons 
7 ofhay and lots of pasture per acre, so 
romus, Speltz, Macaroni 
wheat for arid, hot soils, 63 bus. per 
acre. 20th Century Oats, 250 bus. per 
acre and Teosinte, Yields 100 tons 
Green Fodder per acre. 
Porthis Notice and 10c. 
‘we mail big catalog and 10 Farm Seed 
Novelties, fully worth $10 to get a start. 
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catalogue of le and flower seed. 
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CANADA 


Unieached Hardwood 


ASHES 


The Cheapest and Most Lasting Fertilizer in 
the World. 

Now is the time to order a CARLOAD for 
your ORCHARD and FRUIT FARM. Try 
ashes on your run-down meadows and worn- 
out pastures; they will bring in nice clover, 
and are the most sensible manure for other 
crops. and come cheaper than other manures 
and last longer. 

JOYNT’S are the best. Write for prices 
delivered at your depot, and address 
JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario, Canada. 
Reference—Bank of Hamilton. 


ASRS Ny 


Pp 
1 feconsin a yield of 4 bu. pera. Prices 
dirt cheap, Manme th beok andsample of 
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The best the ground — 
W. W. RAWSON & CO., 






12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
Bester, Mass. 
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The Markets. 





BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. ©: 


5. OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
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For the week ending Feb. 4, 1903. 
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50. Western steers, 3.55@6.35. : 
.ep—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 

sheep and lambs per nead in lots, $2.60 
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Live Steck Experts. 


The English markets were selling State cattle 
ata decline of 1}@2}c, d. w., P tb, with quota- 
tions at 11}@13c, against 14@laje a week ago. A 
firmer market expected by next week. The 
Boston shipments were 11 horses on steamer 
Winifredian, for Liverpool. Shipments from 


Baltimore during the week, 1050 cattle, 2066 sheep, 
trom Newport News 293 cattle. 
Hierse Business. 


The movement in horses during the past week 


could not be called active, and the trade was 
uot expected to be heavy in January, If in keeping 


with previous seasons. For common to medium 


grades, prices somewhat favorable to the buyer. 


At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable, wherein the 
course of the year a good many State of Maine 
horses found sale, a slim demand was noticed, 
but for good grades fair pricés were paid; sales 
range mostly from $100@250. Myer, Abrams & 
Co.’s sale stable had 4 carloads of Western; a dull 


week, with sales at $100@200. At Moses Colman 


& Son’s sale stable, trade only fair; sold some 50 


head at $40@140; saddlers are in demand. At 


Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable, business 


was a little slim, with sales $250 down to $100. 
Union Yards, Watertewn. 


Tuesday—Vermont has been granted permit to 
send to market hogs, beef cattle, sheep and 


lambs, also calves. The cars have to be inspected 
by officers and Government seals put upon them. 
Then they can come through for direct slaughter. 
No mileb cows or other store cattle are allowed 


shipment for the present. Market prices on beef 
cattle are no better than last week. O. H. For- 


bush was in.,with.cattle, hogs and_galves,..He 
received permit to drive them to Brighton Abat- 


toir. Sold 1 bull, of 1090 Ibs, at $3.40; slim cows, 


760 tbs, at $1 85 P 100 tbs; best cows not sold. J. 
A. Hathaway, 119 cattle, the average weight 1420 
tbs, at $5.30. 
Fat Hege. 
Western cost $e higher, or 6}@7c, l.w. Local 
hogs steady at 8@8§c, d. w. 
Sheep Heunses. 
Market fairly supplied with stock from the 
West, with a number of lots from New England, 
with no change on anything except $1 P 100 ibs 
off on lower grades. Best sheep and best lambs 
hold at steady prices and are wanted for imme- 
diate siaughter. Breck & Wood of Charlestown, 
N.H., were expecting to ship nearly 1000 head 
this week, but cars or ifispectors were not ‘in 


readiness. Western sheep cost ea.adg.20 y 168'] 


tbs. Lambs $4,30@6.55 P 100 tbs. 
Veal Calves. 
Market prices rule strong as sold last week; 
mostly at 6a7}c P th. O. H. Forbush sold at 
5+@7}c. Considerable stock from Vermont is 
expected next week, 
Live Peultry. 
Eleven tons at 13¢ for mixed lots in crates. 
Droves ef Veal Calves. 
Maine—P. A. Berry, 25; Farmington Live Stock 
Compaay, 50; Chapman & Richardson, 21. 
New Hampshire—Via Nashua, 80; W. F. Wal- 
lace, 90, 
Vermont—A. P. Needham, 20; G. H. Sprigg & 
€o., 15; via Nashua, 100. 
Massac ‘husetts—J. 8. Henry, 50; O. H. Forbush, 
2; R. Connors, 33; F. L. Crane,9; H. E. Auringer, 
3; L. Stetson, 30; scattering, 40. 
Brighton Cattle Market. 
: Stock at.yards: 426 cattle, 65 sheep, 21,196 hogs, 
— calves, 112 horses. From West, 286 cattle, 
21,000 hogs, 112 horses. Maine, 12 cattle, 65 sheep, 


100 hogs, 96 calves. New Hampshire, 4 cattle. 
Massachusetts, 124 cattle, 96 hogs, 127 calves. 
Tuesday—The usual arrivals came from the 
West ii were of good quality, with some Maine, 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts stock. Beef 
Cattle are not eagerly sought for, still whatever 
arrives tind sale, according to quality and state 
of Boston inarket. The Eastern train was late at 
market, » ith some Massachusetts cattle on sale 
e ore Loon, Dealers find some difficulty to get 
Stock rarly at market. <A. C. Foss sold 4 beef 
SOWS, oc) Ths, at $3.35 P 100 Ibs. M. Shanahan, 


llcows + various prices, 2@3}e. 

Veal Calves. 
Shaye ‘re paying their full value, consiger- 
ee * “ondition of the city market for‘veai. 
ao season the demand will be,consider- 
cin and buyers will take all they can 
“cag e the quality is desirable. P. A. 
“ntl 5 calves, of 120 ths, at 63c. R. Con- 
siete ilves at 54@7c, some ot light weight. 
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scuseeage thave emer a meas aa 
feres with the milking seriously, especially 
the teats. The remedy Is simply to use a mi 










affected last, so as not to spread the disease, else 
it will go through the whole herd. A little vase- 
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Curnz For ScouRs.—W. H. G., Bouckville, 
N. Y.: A material named tannoform is being 
largely used by veterinary practitioners in 
Europe as an anti-diarrheric agent, especially 
for scours in calves. The treatment recom- 


istered, and twelvé hours later forty-five grains 
of tannoform and fifteen grains of swlicylic acid 
should be given in linseed gruel. This dose may 

be given twice daily. Tannoform isa Light pink- 
ish powder, and is at present sold at about sixty 
cents per ounce. 

SICKLY PLaNnts.—Mrs. J. D. D., Monroe 
County, N. Y.: Window plants that seem palé 
and stunted are often so because of hard or ono 
soil caked on the surface, over watering, too 
small pots, or too low and uneven temperatures 
in the room. If no special reason appears, try 
drenching once with water heated to 125° or 
130°. Sufficient water should be used to carry 
off any acidity of the soil that may be pres- 
ent. In addition, it is suggested that fertiliz- 
ers be used at the same time in the rejuvenation 
of the plants. Such treatment often works won- 
ders with palms, begonius, primulas and other 
plants. A small spoonful of commercial fertilizer 
is plenty for a large plant. 

THE ETHER FORCING SystEM.—P. W. N., 
Middlesex County, Mass.: Forced blooming 
of plants by the use of ether is not a 
very new discovery, but. is one that is just 
beginning to attract public attention. The proc- 
ess is simple. The plants are stored in a small 
galvanized tank. Then ether is poured into a 
small cup fixed to the top of the tank, whence, 
after the tank has been securely, fastened, the 
ether is allowed to evaporate for a period of 
forty-eight hours. During this time the plants 
shed their leaves, and may be described as being 
in a state of intoxication. After this period the 
plants are exposed tothe air for another period 
of forty-eight hours. This in turn is followed by 
@ second period of etherization, after which the 
plants are removed to an ordinary forcing house, 














of the experiments in forced blooming by use 




















‘Standard Fertilizers 





















‘She ACKNOWLEDGED 


STANDARD 


‘Of the utmost importance to farmers is the quality of 
the fertilizer they use. On account pf the high price of 
all farm products, take no risks ; bity the old, reliable 


radley’s 











For nearly a half century they have proven superior 

to all others, and are the despair of competitors, 

whose chief argument is, “ As good as Bradley’s.” 

This means that Bradley’s is the acknowledged 

standard of excellence in manufacture, in quality, 

and, therefore, in crop-producing power. ::::::2:::22222: 
Send for our free pamphlet 








Bradley Fertilizer Works 


92 STATE ST., BOSTON 








ALSO FOR SALE BY 


freely. whatever the season of the year. most | JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, Corporation, 51 No. Market St., Boston, Mass. 














of ether were made by German botanists in 1902. 
At the Dresden Experiment Station, etherized 
lilacs were brought into full 
eighteen days after bringing in the house. 
Treated shrubs forced early flowered much more 
freely, and were eight to ten days earlier than 
untreated. In general, etherized plants were 
found to force at a much lower temperature than 
those not treated. Azalea mollis and the vibur- 
nums have responded readily to the treatment. 
Less success has been obtained with Prunus 
triloba, Deutzia and roses. Forty per cent. of 















placed in heat, Nov 21, at 75° K., while but two 






same conditions. The effect of the ether in 
forcing becomes less marked as the flowering 
season of the plant in question approaches. It 
is, therefore, considered of greatest value 
in November and December.. Another ex- 
perimenter, F. Harms, found that when 
the lilacs were etherized for forty-eight 
hours and afterwards placed in the forcing 
house, they started into growth three to four days 
later and were in full bloom in twenty-five days. 
Plants not etherized did not bloom for eight to 
ten days later. In the forcing of shrubs it Is 
stated that it is absolutely necessary that vege- 
tation should be completely arrested) and the 
plants brought to a period of :epose. 
fumes of ether envelop the branches of the shrub 
they accelerate vegetation, cause the leaves to 
wither, and ultimately arrest growth, the same as 
the first frosts of autumn. After treatment the 
plants may be immediately placed tn the forcing 
house. ‘The European experiments have shown 
























from July to the first of September. Etherization 
should take place in closed compartments having 
a temperature of not less that 17° to 18° C. About 









cubic meter of air. The time of exposure to the 
fumes of the ether should be about fifty hours. 
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chestnuts. Cosford and Kentish Cob filberts are 
considered valuable plants for ornamental pur- 













some flowers btit no fruit. English walnuts have 
made a failure, though the trees grow slowly. 
CROPS THAT SAVE GRAIN. 
Dr. Voorhees of New Jersey Experiment Station 
advocates the substitution of crimson clover hay, 
alfalfa hay, cow pea, which could be grown ona 

















nitrogenous byproducts. These crops men- 
tioned by Dr. Voorhees flourish extremely. well 
in New Jersey. The alfalfa field at New Bruns- 
wick is a wonderful sight. Such crops may also 
become popular as far north as Connecticut and 





































years experience with winter vetch. He sowed 
in his young orchard half a bushel of vetch 
with two bushels of rye in the fall and obtained 
a fine growth, and some very nutritious fodder 
for early spring feeding, much better for mitk 
production than rye alone. The vetch beinga 
nitrogen gatherer ought to improve the soil of 
the orchard. The vetch and rye planted last fall 
in the same field promise well. A common 
difficulty with young orchards is to keep the land 
cultivated, and at the same time grow a profitable |. 
crop besides the trees. [t is hoped that red 
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.} southern California. In this valley water 1s 
Fine delaine, Ohio.. - 
. ” "a single inch sells for $1250, and irrigated orange 





clover and vetch will solve the problem. If 
planted in the fall they will furnish quite a mass 
of vegetable matter, to be plowed Into the soil the 
following spring. Such a_process woifid fill the 
soil with plant food, and perhaps, enable a crop of 
corn or potatoes to grow and thrive without 
turning yellow late in the season like most 
orchard-grown crops after the first few. years of 
pianting. At least this is the hope of the farmer 
just mentioned. He intends to grow enough of 
the vetch and rye so that most of it can be spared 
for plowing under. 
EARLY AND LATE PLANTING. 

The later the potato vines keep green the 
more mature they will be, and the more starch 
there will be inthe tubers. The writer notes a 
big difference this year between potatoes 
that were from a field planted extremely 
early so that they matured before che 
blight came, as compared with another field 
planted a mouth later. Nearly one-third of the 
early ones were dug the first part of July and 
sold for $1.50 per bushel. The late field was of 
about the same area and was dug late in the 
season, but yielded hardly as many ag the part 


























and quality of the early planted lot was far better. 
Some seasons, however, the late-pisnted ones 
have done best. They usually do so4f sprayed, 
but last season the spraying was omifted because 
of continued rainy weather. YY 
WHERE WATER I8 COSTLY. 
Professor Hilgard of the University of Califor- 
nia gives the results of fourteen years study of 
the water problems of the Santa Ana valley in 


ce and exceedingly valuable. Ths right to 
lands have sold for $1800 per acre. He shows 


that the. gravel deposits of the Yiver where it 
bloom within | Jeaves the mountains act as a regulator, the 
water sinking intothose debris fans, where itis 
stored up without expense for dams or losses 
from evaporation. His research2s show that this 
water feeds the artesian wells below, and that as 
the number of these wells is increased, the press- 
ure and flow is diminished, the final . result, 
however, being a considerable gain in the water 
obtained. The report of Professor Hilgard is 
supplemented by one made by William irvine, 


etherized lily of the valley plants flowered, when | ¢gineer of the Gage canal, giving the duty of 
y 7? water In the Santa Ana valley and some condi- 


: eated under the | #ens which Influence jt. An interesting feature 
Supe. nee plinte Sowmans uate of Mr. Irvine's report 18 the illustrations of the 
canals, measuring boxes and methods of dis- 
tributing water. Nowhere in this country,-If in 
the world, is water used with greater economy 
and, skiil than in this section. The main canal 
and many of the distributing laterals are ce- 
mented, and in some cases pipes are used. Water 
1s deliverad to the different tracts from hydrants 
and carefully measured over weirs, all these 
details being illustrated in this report. The 
canal was operated at first without cementing, 
but the losses from seepage and growth of vege- 
tation inthe banks and bottoms reduced its 
capacity so much that only one-fourth of the cal- 
When the | Culated volume could be carried through it. 
Since cementing the loss is only about one per 
cent. The plans and specifications for this work 
are given’ so that engineers may funderstand 
clearly its character. The expense of cementing 
acanal seven feet wide on the bottom, fifteen 


feet on top and four feet deep, waa seventy-five rms are “yon to remain on the skin. 

losserine‘will be found valuxbie after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and le rests, will be a I ecm of sore 


that etherization is of most use when applied | ents perlimear foot: 


Marconi at Wellfleet. 
four hundred gm. are considered sufficient for a shaming uxweamlieet “mane sites uae ness and eruptions. Pee 
isfactory that the practical employment of | 
this new device for communicating across : 

the ocean may be reasonably looked for at you have mone 
Be ee tae ee no distant day, if all its inventor asserts MORTGAGES. 192,225 per cone First 
Of the nuts tested at the Michigan station proves true. This is indeed an age of mar-| on farm land. Interest an ineipal Gui Guaran- 
Paragon 1s considered one of the most valuable vels, and especially in the development of teed. Write—-FREE PRESS, Hays. Kan 
new uses for electricity. Since Franklin’s 
poses; they bave fruited sparsely at the station. | experiment with his kite and key, the elec- 
The Japan walnut grows thriftily at the station | tric fluid of which we know so little, ex-| ywinpiEsex, ss. 
and produces annually full crops of nuts. ‘Pecan | cept that we can employ it in various ways PROBATE CUURT. 
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AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


bp = peteneetnit next of Ro creditors, oat 
hen persons inter in terested in the estate of W 
Tia N, late of Somerville, in’ as 
HEREAS @ petition has bee ted 
Wiehe sary raceatet to 


said deceased t 
Willison of Somerville, in the i ee 
dlesex, without giving a surety on her 
You are o> cited to appear ai Probate 
to be he’ at Cambridge , in sald < County of 
Middlesex, on the tenth day of Febraary, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


gran’ 
Andé the petitioner is wha directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation, once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. a newspaper 
—— in Boston, the last ennentian to be one 
day. at least, before "said Cour 
itness, CHARLES J. Meinriee, ‘rE 

First Judge of said Court, this twentieth pe 
January, in the year rs thousand nine hundred 
and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors one 
all other rsons Sau x the estate of 





tion on the estate of said deceased to: 
Pike of Somerville, in the County = ota 
without giviug a surety on his bond 
gure, to be held at Lowel” i said 

o eld a we 
oo on the seventeenth day of ‘Gounty of 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the the forenoon, to show 


Sot be if ranted. have, why, the same should 


J ay mena | is pubishin iahing ns > oar 
hing s ion 


nrat Jude HARLES 4 McINTIRE, Esquire, 


8S. H. FOLSOM, a 








HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ABISES. 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc- 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentiemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting an 
disease, so liable to ,ollow while er: ptions an 


C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


interested in the es tate of WIL- 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the nalepetion peas of kin, and-all o 


rsons interested in the estate of SUSAN B. 
BHUTE W ARD, late .of Winchester, in said 


certain, instrument, Burporting 





acc 
‘AS, a 
Wien be the last will and testament 


r, the executrix therein 


named, without giving a surety on her official 


You St bee cited to appear at a Probate 
held at Cambridge, in id Coun 


Comat, bo in’ sai 

of Mi oaen on the, —_ day of February, A. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
comm. ba you have, why the same should not 


e gran 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 


public — ene sgh by pu pa blishing this citation 
once in each week, for thr: 
in the MASSACHUSETTS P: *ovGrman, a news- 
paper Hoe mona in Boston, 


yl successive weeks, 


one day, at least, before yo pa and by 


mailing, post , or delivering a f 
citation & all known per: rooup Interested in tbe 
estate, seven days, at least, aor said Court. 


First Judge of said Court, ‘this sixteenth 
January, in the yezr one thousand nine hundred 
and three. 


Witness, CHABLES J. MCINTIRE, YY -r e, 
ay 


S. A. FOLSOM, Register. 





Court to ee letter of administratiun 
bi theestate of said deceased,to Mary U. Hallessy, 
of Cambridge, in the County of of Middlesex, wit 





southern New York. Above ged gies better spirits and gray, had nothing at all to do 
list for the present would be red clover, soy | with these peculiar manifestations. = 
bean and winter vetch, all of which do well in be word sprite me said that he Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
ma Aan re: is awe tite would put a girdle round the earth in forty | MrppLesex, ss. 
A note igen ggcty pe Fema at Fitch minutes, but Marconi promises to eclipse in PROBATE COURT. 
speed Oberon’s little messenger of ‘‘ A Mid-| To: an me interested im the estate of 
berg, Mone, oeenint vey See. e. Se summer Night’s Dream,”’ and by and by'we ANDR WP. A OLY ES, late of Everett, in 


said County, d 


may be communicating with our relatives HEREAS ecensed. iia iid 
in the Philigpines more quickly than we do ae ty oe & am 
by post wit@our cousins in the next town 


will continue to be used for an indefinite | at nine o’ 

period, and will have their uses, even if if any J we, Wes Se ae ee Oe 
Marconi’s fondest hopes are fully real- 
ized. Steamships have not driven sailing} aj persons interested 
vessels frum the seas, and gas is still used 
for illuminating purposes in spite of the in- 
troduction of electric lighting. Indeed, dur-| PLouGHMAN, a news paper published in 
ing the most stringent times of the so-called pe pete yee go> ee te day, atleast, before 
coal famine, gas was a great blessing as the | this citation to 5 all known persons interested in 
sole agency for diffusing heat in many | the estate a, least, before said Court. 


+ Witne CHAR . McINTIR uire. 
aa SET Court this bow ige 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 


all other persons interested in t 
FRANCIS JOSSELYN, 1 late pA i 
said County, deceased, intes 


WHER HEREAS, a 12 potttion hss beer Presented to 


t a letter of adminis- 


wetien a nae Nope hedt said geogased, to Roxie C. 
Jussel AN of Somerville, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 


y 
se te athe of Calpe Tinala Cotas 


of ae on the tenth ore "of February, 


1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. 


pv cause, if any you have, why th 
be Lede yy why the same should 


not be gran 

And the oe gh is pee irected to give 
public notice Sapoe. my. publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three su ve weeks. in 


the pasascuvenrre PLOUGHMAN, & Dews| 
published in Boston, the last ane b be 
one day, at least, before said rt. 


a 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 


—_ of said Court, this nineteenth day of Janu- 
ary, in the year one See nine hundred and 
ace. — Register. 








Currier, the trustees under the will of said 
deceased, have presented for allowance, the first 
‘ accounts of their trust under said will for the 
3 benefit of Martha F. Trull and Adelaide H. 


The drea@:that wireless telegraphy will | Currier. 
do away withi@ispatches by cable seems to | (40u Are nerehy cited ie epee said County, 


sale and ex: 7 
= Help or Situation Wanted. There is a ry —%, 
us not to be well founded. The cable limes ress 


one cent 
on the twenty fourth eng <8 Febrnary, A. D. 1903 initials. N07 Duplay. Cash te aecom — 


lock in the forenoon, to show cause, 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department ts established to allow 
of Stock, Seeds. Fruits. 








only, ej name, add 





And said trustees are ordered to serve 
this citation by Calivertng a cant eee thereof to 


teen days, at least, Gelere said Gourt. or by 
publishing the same once _in each week, for 
three successive weeks, in *23 MassacHUSETTS 


the “4 Boston. Sem BROWN AG 
Hall, 15 Pemberton square, fs 


farms Moseas husetts and o 

—_ beiand. hy ted = ye for y #- within 4 

d price and foul Bt pe aeniare to 
» Barrister’s 


ARMS y Gar TED—I am daily Roving inquiries for 
New’ sections of 








r doe Wen andottes, Partri 
comb R. I. Reds, ARTH UH Walris Rockville . Mass 


ERELS—For sale from win! 
ices reasonable. Choice o Bult Or ingtons, bare 








. Competition is | MIDDLESEX, 88. 


enn es across the ocean 
~_e be the as of —_ a pad = should PROBATE COURT. 
not also quicken the demand for more 
frequent intelligence between lands sepa- peroene tnteroeted inthe estate 
by vast stretches of water? Columbus/| said Coun 
excited a spirit of competition by his origi- Wikia, W.-f9 Dodge, the administra- 


» has 
sreseieed for allowance the Orst and final account 


will resulé for the benefit of | *“ceaeed: to appearat » 


, and with no bad _ result for. — Court, to 
ing institutions. Itis to be desired, how- | on the tw enty-fourth da of po dg 
Marconi will not suffer as did | at nine o'cloek in the lorenoon, aa cause, 


if aa pe have, why the same 





b sf hina Jes of | citation by delivering ne copy ihereot toal person = 
she composition of y-one samples 0 8 
sugar beets grown in Elk County, Pa., in er adenpns eg Nn § cetate Hourteon days, ak least, 
1901, and yields per acre from twenty-two In each wee hree successive v 

plats, are reported in a recent bulletin. The) 1 errs P D balay omy 
average percentage of sugar in the cleaned i aes before aald and | if 
and decrowned beets was sixteen per cent., | 'D&, * tation to nown 
and the average coefficient of purity 83.8 per persons Interested in the estate seven days, at 
cent. The average yield of topped beets on *Witness, CHARLES J. Mel: Esquire, First 
twenty-two plats was at the rate of 13.52 | inl py day of Janu- 
tons per acre. ° three. 8. A. FOLSO . 
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Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 
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| Wire man; mast be good milker and 
AIR 


teamster. State wages 
Y¥Y FARM, Waterbury, Ct. 
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ie Tent party. MRS. F. 3 
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two sizes of crochet 
fference. With 
the smallest size hook chain four stitches 
andjoinround. ~~ . 

1st row—Work 17 double crochets in this 


little .coarser. — 
hooks about three sizes differe 


chain, and de not. join, but begin second 
round, putting 2 double crochets in the 
first space, then 1 chain, 1 double in next 
space, 1 chain, and proceed thus until each 
space is filled, and you have 8 two double 
crochets and 8 one double crochets. : 

3d row—Two doubles in first 2-donbles 
of the row ‘before, then 1 chain, 1 double‘in 
the following space, 1 chain, 1 double in 
next space, 1 chain, then 2 doubles (being 
in the 2 doubles of the preceding row), 1 
chain, 1 double, 1 chain, 1 double, 1 chain, 2 
doubles. Proceed thus, keeping the -2 
doubles always in the 2 doubles of the row 
before until you have 24rows. This forms 
the yoke. | . wi 

Border—Make 2. doubles with:1 chain be- 
tween in every space for 2 rows. 

3d row—Shell of 4 doubles in each shell of 
2, without chain between for 6 rows, using 
thecoarser hook for this and the rest of the 
border, except the picot edge. 

9th row—Shell of 6doubles in every shell 
of 4, for 5 rows. 

14th row—Shell of 8 doubles. 

15th row—Chain of 5, fastened between. 
each stitch of shell, to form the picot edge 
for finishing. Eva M. NILEs. 





Eating Before Going to Bed. 


A writer in Italia Termale, quoted by 
The National Druggist, December, is not 
much in favor of the-theory that late sup- 
pers areinjurious. ‘‘ He declares, in fact,”’ 
says the latter paper, “‘that many persons 
who remain thin and weakly, 1n spite of all 
precautions in regard to diet, etc., owe the 
fact largely to habitual abstemiousness at 
night. He says, very truly, that physiology 





teaches us that, in sleeping as in waking, | 
there is a perpetual waste going on in | 
the tissues of the body, and it seems) 
but logical that nourishment should be) 
continuous as well. The digestion of the) 
food taken on at dinner-time, or in the} 
early evening, is finished, as a usual thing, 

before or by bedtime, yet the activity of the, 
processes of assimilation, etc., progress for | 
hours afterward, and when one retires with | 
an empty stomach, the result of this activity | 
is sleeplessness, and an undue wasting of | 
the system. ‘ All other creatures,’ says the | 
writer, ‘outside of man, are governed bya 

natural instinct, which leads those having | 
a ‘stomach to eat ‘before lying down for | 
the :night.: The infant, guided. by the | 
same instinct, ‘takes the breast’ fre- | 
quently, in the night as well as day, and if | 
its stumach-is allowed to remain empty too | 
long it shows its discomfort by nvisy crying. | 
The digestive ‘organs have no need for re- | 
pose, providing, always, that the quantity | 
of nourishment taken within the twenty- | 


four hours does- not’ go -beyond-the nor + 4 


mal limit. ©The fact that the~ intervals | 
between meals is short works no incop- | 
venience, but, on the. contrary, tends to} 
the avoidance of feebleness which is the | 
natural result of an interval extended to | 
too great a length. Feeble persons, lean | 
and. emaciated people, and, above all, those | 
suilering from insomnia, owe it to them- | 
selves’ not to retire without taking some | 
nourishment into the stomach—bread and 
butter, a glass of rich milk, a few biscuits 
(‘crackers’), or even a bit of juicy, cold | 
meat, for instance. We-quite agree with | 
the writer in all that he says in regard to| 
the’ folly of the idea, of the harmfulness of | 
a light lunch before retiring.” | 

-_>_-s | 


How Lightning Kills. 


The cause of death by lightning is the | 
sudden absorption of the electric current. | 
When: a: thundercioud § which is_ highly | 
chargéd ‘with positive electricity hangs over 
any certain place, the earth beneath .it be- 
comes aliformally charged with the nega- 
tive electric current; and a man, animal or 
other . object’ standing. or lying directly 
beneath, -alse-partakes of the —last-men- 
tioned influence. If, while the man, 
animal or other object is in this condi- 
tion, a discharge takes place from the 
cloud above, the restoration of the equili 
brium will be sudden and violent, or, in 
language that we can all understand, the 
negative current from the earth will rush 
up to join the positive cloud current, and in 
passing through the object which separates 
the two currents, if it be ar animate thing, 
will do so with such force as to almest inva- 
riably produce instant death. 

According to the above, which seems a 
tenable: hypothesis, to say the least, a per- 
son is really ‘‘ struck ” by the ground cur- 
rent and not by the forked fury from above 
at all. 
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Prevention of Adenoids. 


The word adenoids, although still strange 
to some ears, is the term accepted by most 
physicians to define a very common obstruc- 
tion in that part of the air passage lying 
behind the nose and above the palate. 

It isa chronic condition, produced'by an 
overabundant growth of the tissue normally 
occurring in this location. Therefore, while 
it is, strictly speaking, a tumor, it is not 
malignant. I1t is dangerous only so far as 
it produces obstruction to proper breath- 
ing through the nose, and so causes mouth- 
breathing, and by the frequency with which 
it stands as the cause of ear disorders in 
childhood, such as frequently repeated ear- 
ache, deafness and purulent discharges 
from the ears. 

Prevention of adenoids, in so far as it 
may be accomplished, is important, because 
of the consequences which may result from 
them. Repeated “colds,” measles, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria are the common con- 
ditions which favor the occurrence of 
adenoids. 

The probability of the development of 
adenoids is, perhaps, the strongest argu- 
ment for trying to prevent the occurrence 
of frequent ‘colds in the head.” These 
are, as a rule, regarded too lightly and 


BACK 


“22 ACHE || 


Ache all over. Throat sore, Eyes 
and Nose running, slight cough 
with chills ; this is La Grippe. 


‘Painkiller 


taken in hot water, sweetened, be-- 
fore going to bed, will break it up 
if taken in time. 

There is only one Painkiller, “PERRY oavis’” | 
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‘of which he speaks; how many gas and oil- 


literating the shallower, 





















to prevent -colds in 't : 
| must be varied according to the 
ig of the individual. The child . 

ly be taught. to blow the nc y- 
The secretions incident to colds in the head, 
if allowed to.clog the.nasal passages, act, 
diregtly to produce adenoids. : 

Im the cases.of weak and delicate chil- 
dren, tonic remedies should be employed to 
shorten the duration and assist in overcom- 
ing the bad effects of colds. The same.care 
and: treatment should be carried out with 
all children after attack of the acute dis- 
eases of childhood. 

Itis not possible to refer to the preven- 
tion of this disorder without repeating the 
advice so frequently given by physicians to 
‘* get children out in the air.” To this end, 
children should be provided with clothing 
whi¢h fits them for all kinds of weather. 
Proper protection can be provided for every 
variety of climate and of weather, and chil-: 
dren especially should be so provided. Of 
all things that assist inthe proper develop- 
ment of the structures of. the nose and, 
throat, and are most:useful in -preventing 
diseg conditions, an abundance of pure 
air is the most important.—Youth’s Com-. 
panion. a 

The Making of an Omelet. 


The method for making an omelet, as 
t in the New England School of Cook- 
ery,.is here given, An omelet must be a 
puffy mass of bubbles, which can be 
achieved only by beating air into the whites 
of eggs, and then immediately folding them 
into the other ingredients. The rule for 
omelets is, one egg and one tablespoon of 
boiling water for each person to be served. 
First separate the eggs, dropping the yolks 
into a bowl, the whites on a large platter. 
With an egg beater, beat the yolks till they 
are thick and lemon colored. Season with. 
salt and pepper and add one tablespoonful 
of boiling water for each egg. Occasionally 
a recipe calls for milk instead of hot water. 
Either may be used, but the water makes 
an omelet much tenderer than the milk does. 

With a wire beater whip the whites of the 
eggs till they are a stiff froth. Add this 
mass of air bubbles to the beaten yolks, 
folding in carefully so that none of the air 
can be lost or the bubbles broken. Use an 
omelet pan for cooking it, a thin spider with 
sloping. sides. Heat the pan and melt a 
tublespoonful of butter. As soon as it 
browns slightly, pour the egg into the pan. 

Set it where it can cook very slowly and 
while it is still,soft on top begin to fold in 
the middle. Use a limber, broad-bladed 
palette knife to turn it over. The inside 
will be a fine, puffy, creamy mass; the top 
and bottom, the delicately browned surface 
which rested on.the bottom of the pan. 
Turn it-out.very carefully, so. it. will not 
break, on a hot platter and send immedi- 
atelytothe table. ; 

A plain omelet made .after the. foregoing 
directions may be tendered more appetizing 
by various methods.- A savory omelet for 
luncheon, or breakfast ¢an have a few spoon- 
fuls of any chopped meat dropped between 
the folds before it 1s dished. Around it 
may be poured a cup of plain, white sauce, 
tomato or mushroom, sause.. 
few bits’ of asparagus or a small left- 
over of green peas put in the white sauce_is 
an appetizing addition. If a sweet omelet 
is desired, dust. with powdered sugar and 
spread between the folds jelly of ham. An 
orange omelet.1s a choice delicacy. Place 
between the folds slices of fine ripe oranges 
well powdered -with sugar; then garnish 
with orange slices. 
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is Our Climate Changing? - 


We are ccntinually being told by the 
**Oldest Inhabitant”’ that the winters are 
not so cold as when he was a boy; and the 
belief is a common one that the climate of 
North America is growing warmer. Statis- 
tics-give no support to this belief, which is 
based on psychological rather than meteoro- 
logical conditions; but the words of science 
fall on unwilling ears and the public will 
not be persuaded. A writer inthe Boston 
Transcript makes one more attempt. He 
says: 

‘“* The climate is not undergoing any per- 
manent change. Of course, noticeable fluc- 
tuations occur. The average climate for one 
decade may, and often does, vary from that 
of another; but, looking back as far as 
human records extend, any unusual * spell 
of weather ’ in one century can be matched 
by an equally unusual spell in any other 
century. It is the oldest inhabitant or his 
immediate environment that changes, not 
the climate. Once when he was a boy it 
really did snow in November quite heavily, 
so that the fields and hillocks sbout 
the. farm turned white all in .an hour. 
His mittens and heavy coat were at 
home, of course, hadn’t.used them for a 
year; and the sudden penetrating cold bit 
him so cruelly that the memory of the 
day clung to him years after. Then there 
was a time when he received a sound 
thrashing for skating on Thanksgiving Day 
instead of going tochurch. That, also, he 
remembers clearly. The times when he 
didn’t skate on Thanksgiving and didn’t 
meet with a snowstorm are so frequent 
he has forgotten them. Therefore, as he 
looks back, the exceptions that remain fixed 
in his mind become the rule. . . . 

*** But all the same,’ he will still maintain, 
‘records or no records, I remember per- 
fectly well. the time when we used to go 
sleighing on Boston harbor just as often as, 
winter came. We wouldn’t have felt 
Christmassy without it.’ Now here he 
may be perfectly correct in his reminis- 
cences, but how many sewers émptied their 
greasy contents into the harbor at the time 


refineries spilled coal-tar over its surface? 
And have not the wharves since then 
pushed out into deeper water, ob- 
stiller inlets 
of the bay and making the main tide 
channels run swifter? There is no doubt 
that acity, in growing, changes the climatic 
conditions of the immediate spot upon 
which it is built. The climate of the lower 
end of Manhattan Island is probably not 
the same now that it is buried under twenty 
stories of hot bricks as when Henry Hudson 
first looked upon it in its green, wooded 
loveliness. The sleighing isn’t so good 
there as it used to be—not with the millions 
ot house furnaces radiating their heat out 
upon the snow. 7% 

* “There are more reliable witnesses in the 
world in this. matter of weather than old 
inhabitants. The trees that have stood in 
the very same spot for five hundred sum- 
mers and winters testify that it could not 
have been so very much hotter or colder 
‘when they were young, for if we were to 
take their own seedlings and plant them 
where the climatic conditions were different 
from where they stand, they would die. 
More than that, if we cut into the forest 
patriarchs, we see by the growth of their 
rings as compared to that of their young 
offsprings that the same amount of sun in 
summer, the same amount of moisture in 
spring must have occurred during their 
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lower end, pushing its pile of debris ahead 
of it down the valle;. the years 
average warmer and drier, the glacier melts 
away faster than it can be from 
above, leaving its cast-off burden of stones 
behind it. The glaciers of Switzerland have 
been watched very carefully for a long time. 
During the periods, 1760-86, 1811-22, 1840-55, 
and from 1880 on to the present they have 
been extending on account of greater supply 
from aboye and more intense cold. During 
the periods, 1750-66, 1800-12, 1822-44, 1855-80, 
they have retreated; but they have indi- 
cated no permanent weather change during 
that long time.”” .. : 

Doubtless climatic changes have taken 
place and will take place again dnring long 
geologic periods. There was a time, the 
writer reminds us, when. semi-tropical 
plants grew in Greenland, and another 
when huge glaciers: covered the northe: 
United States. To bring about such chan 
.as these, however, continents were recén- 

structed, winds and ocean currents were 
altered. According to some astronomers 
we must even invoke an alteration ofthe 
earth’s orbit to account for them. To quote 


again: ; 

* With such engulfing, continent-destroy- 
ing changes as these, the oldest inhabitant 
has noconcern. Let us hope so, at least; 
for as far as humanity was concerned, they 
would be the end of the world. Mean- 
while, as long as the thin crust of this 
planet continues to sustain us as it has done 
for so manycenturies, and our track through 
the starlit-space remains what it has been 
for so many uncounted ones, despite the 
little forests which we cut down and the 
little specks of cities we locate on the map, 
if we but go far enough afield for it, we 
shall find that same old rigorous winter that 
our fathers knew.”’ 


a> 


Hint to Eyeglass Wearers. 

Itis very necessary when fitting the pince 
nez that care should be exercised to pre- 
vent. it, when in .wear, from dragging the 
tissues at each side of the nose to such an 
extent as to pull the lower eyelid out of 
position. The optician points out that a 
displacement of the lid by only two or three- 
tenths of a millemeter, which is an amount 
readily overlooked, may amply, suffice to 
cause epiphora, or “ watery eye.” It be 
comes the refractionist tokeep this warning 
prominently under his attention.—London.: 
Globe. het 


Femiuine: Faults. 


The set of resolutions recently adopted by 
a dozen or so Connecticut young women 
who have formed a ‘Self-Improvement Club 
for the.new year, is exceedingly . interesting 
in that it offers in a paragraph a list of those 
faults to which women as women are pecul- 
iarly prone. ‘* We will use no slang,” say 
these young ladies, “we will not lose our 
tempers; we will not gossip or say mean 
things about folks; we will not fidget, fret 
or fuss so as to disturb others; we will not 
let a day pass without doing something to 
make somebody. more comfortable; we will 
not laugh at the mistakes of others; we will 
not handle the truth carelessly ; we will not 
say anything to make another unhappy.” 

If those for whose spiritual and moral 
development these rules were drawn up 
discovered by themselves that the above are 
the faults of the sex to which they belong, 
they have certainly demonstrated conclu- 
sively that women are not wholly lacking 
in power of self-analysis. Yet there is one 
grave feminine fault that is here omitted, 
the fault which George Ade so cleverly hits 
off in his ‘* Sultan of Sulu”’ song, ‘‘ Always 
Late.”? There are those who say that this 
is the most annoying of all the feminine 
faults. But that, of course, depends upon 
the point of view. Bad as itis, it seems to 
us of less grave moment than the tendency 
observable in so many women to “ fidget, fret 
or fass.”’ 

Do we not all know women of really 
beautiful character who, by their incessant 
fussing, would wear away the sweetest dis- 
position in the .world? The car does not 
come, the corner is cold and waiting unpleas- 
ant, Why, then, does the lady not while 
away the minutes she finds so tedious by the 
charming conversation of which she is 
quite capable? Why nat prove that women 
can easily rise superior to small annoy- 
ances? 

* Don’t fuss’”’ is-one, of the best mottoes 
ever circulated. Often it seems even. better 
than ‘‘don’t worry,’’ and always, to our 
mind, it is. more. pungent than that 
tiresome old saw, ‘Procrastination is 
}the . thief of time.” But this, again, 
is personal bias. Procrastination pinches 
us. Frankly, though, if you had _ ever 
tried professional procrastinators as con- 
trasted to people who are so punctual 
as to arrive at social functions at least a half 
hour earlier, you would be put to it to invent 
@ maxim to crush the everlasting ‘‘ early 
bird.”” He may catch the worm, but he 
catches you unprepared, which is a dire 
offence. You’rea busy person (perhaps a 
procrastinator), and there were a few last 
touches you had counted upon giving the 
room during the final fifteen minutes betore 
your guests should arrive. Then the bell 
rings and the “early bird” saunters in, 
saying nonchalantly that he thought he 
would.come around a few minutes before 
the others, in order to talk over, etc., ete. 
As Hamlet said of the bad players, ‘ That’s 
villainous.”’ 

The Connecticut ladies have very prop- 
erly included the feminine tendency to 
handle the truth carelessly among their 
sins to be forsworn. And here they do 
well, for while one cannot say today, as one 
could not so very long ago, that all women 
are liars, the less intellectually moral of the 
gentle sex are certainly prone still to deal 
in exaggerations and approximations in- 
stead of in facts—in a word, to handle the 
truth carelessly. 

As for gossip, so long as women are 
women, that, like the poor, will be with us. 
No matter how highly: cultivated women 
may be, they like to chat idly about the 
people they know. What we are just dis- 
covering is that men like to do precisely the 
same thing. For years they have admirably 
concealed this, but since women have in- 
vaded their business haunts they have found 
out that a very fair share of the down-town 
period is devoted to smoking, accompanied 
by what, if it.were conducted in a woman’s 
parlor over a cup of tea, would be called 
gossip. The difference between the mascu- 
line and feminine tendency in chat lies in 
the interpretation of the acts discussed. A 
man does not condemn; a woman does. The 
ladies who drew up the resolutions we have 
quoted evidently recognized this, for we 
observe that when they mention gossip they 
define it as “saying mean things about 
folks.”’ 

The penalty for breaking any of the reso- 
lutions is one cent for each offerce, and the 
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are they inclined to be small, malicious: and. 
july devoted to fal mite 

But they still fuse, and they are still late, 
as you or I could easily prove by pointing 
to our friends, not to say to ourselves. 


CREAMED CHICKEN ON TOAST. 
Cut the meat from a cold boiled chicken, dis- 
carding all bits of skin and muscle. Cut—not 
chop—intd small dice. Salt and pepper to taste. 
Make a cream sauce and stir the chicken dice 
into this. Toss and stir until very hot, and turn 
upon crustless rounds of lightly buttered toast.— 
Harper's Bazar. — : 
-BAKED FINNAN HADDIE. 
Put a haddie in a spider, pour over.it. half a 
cup.of milk and haJf a cup of water, and put at 
the back of the range, where it will heat slowly.. 
Let it stand for half an hour, just barely reaching 
the simmering point, pour off the liquid, spread 
with butter.and bake twenty-five minutes in a 
hot oven.—Good Housekeeping. 
POTATO .FRITTEBS. 





add three eggs, beaten, a dessertspoonful . of 
fiour, the same of butter, salt and a pint of 
milk. Beat well and drop from a large spoon 
into boiling fat. The fritters should be well im- 
mersed, and taken out as soon as they rise to the 
surface of the kettle. 
VOL’AU’VENT OF COD, A LA CREME. 

Crimped cod 1s dest for this purpose, although 
plain cod may be used, but in either case the fish 
must te dressed in boiling water, with plenty of 
salt thrown in at the same time. A few minutes, 
in both instances, will suffice to boil this kind of 
fish, especially if it be crimped. Ifit be allowed 
to remain in the water after it is done, it becomes 
soft and tasteless. When the cod is boiled, drain 
it upon a napkin, and as son as all the water 
has been absorbed, put the flakes and the sounds 
carefully, without breaking them up, into a stew- 
pan containing enough rich cream Bechamel for 
the entree; to this add two ounces of grated fresh 
Parmesan cheese and the juice of a lemon; toss 
the whole together over the fire with care, so as 
to avoid breaking the pieces; when it is quite hot, 
garnish the vol’au’vent, and serve. 

CHOPS WITH MUSHROOMS. 


Put in the chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and one of olive oil, six or eight drops of 
celery extract, a teaspoonful of onion-juice, 
pepper and salt; when very hot, putin halfa 
dozen lamb chops; when brown on one side, turn 
and brown the other. They will take about five 
minutes to cook. When ready to serve, pour 
over them a mushroom sauce that has been very 
slowly cooking in alittle butter and its own juice 
for half an hour. 

STEWED BEEF LIVER. 

Cut one pound of beef liver into inch pieces 
wash and scald. Drain, place in a saucepan with 
one slice of onion, one-half a teaspoonful of salt, 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, one table- 
spoonful of walnut catsup and just enough boil- 
ing water to keep from burning. Cover closely. 
and simmer until tender. Brown one tablespoon- 
ful of flour in one tablespoonful of butter, add 
gradually the gravy from the liver and stir until 
smooth and thick. Turn over the liver. add more 
seasoning if necessary and simmer for five min- 
utes longer. Serve on a platter, garnished with 
parsley and toast points.—From Table Talk, 
Philadelphia. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Discolored tea and coffee pots and pans that are 
not too badly discolored, should be filled with soit 





spoonfuls of wood ashes, letting the water come 
just to the boiling point. 

When milk, or indeed anything except sugar 
syrup, scorches on a clay or enameled cooking 
vessel, do not scrape the utensil to remove the 
scorched food, but instead fill with cold water, 
drop in a generous lump of washing soda, let boil 
up and set away for twelve hours, and you will 
find no trouble in washing. The soda water, 
which must be very strong, will have caused the 
burned-on food to peel off. 

Creamed calf’s liverisan inexpensive and a 
delicious luncheon or breakfast dish. Cut the 
liver into small pieces and cook for twenty 
minutes in butter. Take up the liver and lay it 
on a hot plate. Into the butter in the pan puta 
tablespoonful of minced onion, and let this 
brown. Add a tablespoonful of flour and cook 
until it begins to froth, stirring gently. Draw 
the pan back, or lower the gas flame, and grad- 
ually add a pint of nilk, stirring allthe time. Put 
the liver back into the gravy and ailow it to 
simmer five minutes longer. 

A dark calico bag or case to cover the ironing 
board when not in use was one of the. practical 
presents received by a young housekeeper. last 
Christmas. It was something sht had not 
thought of making for herself, but its usefulness 
was apparent at first sight. Itis a nuisance to 
remove the ironing sheet every time the board is 
put aside, but unless this is done, or the board 
covered, the sheet becomes soiled and damaged. 

Cheviot is used for winter gowns in first mourn- 
ing, and later on cloth—voile, drap d’Alma and 
peau de soie. Some of the black d’Alma gowns 
show broad collars of crepe de chine in tiny 
tucks. Black guipure is inserted at the edges 
and the French models show an unlined strapped 
skirt over an accordion-plaited foundation skirt 
of lustreless black taffeta. Very attractive even- 
ing waists are in black chiffun with cape-like 
collars of black Venice guipure wrought in white 
and black medallions and French knots. This 
combination in lace, not only in motifs but also in 
entire toiJettes and corsages, has been very fash- 
ionable since its introduction in Paris, more than 
a year ago. Itis now used, not only in “ half- 
mourning,” but on garments of very handsome 
description, and when the deep shades of soft 
ecru are employed the effect is very rich. 


The very latest “fad” in handkerchiefs is to 
have them dyed to match each gown, and, no 
matter what the shade may be, it can be exactly 
matched by the dyer, in lawn, batiste or silk 
handkerchiefs. These handkerchiefs are plain, 
with only the narrowest hem possible. Inthe 
matter of white handkerchiefs there is much 
elaboration, bothin lace and embroidery; the 
latest fancy being small handkerchiefs of white 
silk, finished with a tiny edge of velvet. Others 
have inch-wide borders of pink, mauve, violet, 
blue, green and brown silk. 


Fashion Notes. 


e*, A neat tailor costume for the early spring is 
of brown and beige-colored mixed wool, relieved 
with pale beige-colored cloth and brown soutache 
braid. A narrow panel is inserted on each side of 
the front breadth: This panel is slightly grad- 
uated in width and edged with soutache, the 
widest portion near the foot of the skirt measur 
ing not more than three inches. Narrow inser- 
tions of the plain cloth to match are set in the 
front and back of the waist, which has a double- 
breasted blouse effect, and ts crossed with sou- 
tache a Ja Breton, the braid ending in small 
loops caught with brown pearl buttons. The 
drooping sleeve:is slashed on the outside of the 
arm:and similarly finished with an insertion of 
the plain beige fabric and the braid and but- 
tons. 

e®. Velours, velveteen and corduroy are much 
used for winter costumes for walking, traveling 
and skating. Both the long redingotes, box coats 
and blouses are especially suited to these fabrics. 
Green, brown and gray are the most desirable 
colors. A model in dark sable brown has a vest 
of orange velvet bordered with otter fur -witha 
very narrow baud around the skirt, collar and 
sleeves. A jabot of white lace over the orange 
vest softens the effect of the whole costume, and 
renders it more becoming. The skirt just clears 
the ground all around, and the bishop sleeves 
hgve a velvet and fur cuff. 

e*e Pale-tinted moire silk draped with chiffon 











the very fashionable gowns worn by matrons a¢ 
weddings and large receptions, 
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e%e Three deep flounces extending 
inches below the hips to the skirt hem 
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flounces sre bordered variously with r 
gimp; velvet or satin ribbon or with plain ma- 
chine stitching. This style of decoration gives 
the economical woman an opportunity to utilize 
skirts already in her possession for gored founda- 
tions, to which she can add triple flounces of new 
material,—silk, velvet, light wool, lace or ac- 
cordion-plaited net. 

ee Pink in all its tintings remains one of the 
most fashionable and certainly one of. the most 
becoming colors for the debutante. Pink crepe 
de chine, flowered taffeta, spangled tulle, em- 
broidered India mull, voile,and the airy Fr. nch 
crepe called aerophone, are the most favored 
textiles, and sinall flowers and fine foliage are 
arranged at the neck and the foot of the skirt, 
with a cluster of matching natural ones thrust in 
at the belt and fastened on the left side of the 
corsage near the arm. ; 

e%e For early spring costumes, where a newer 
and more elaborate decoration than tucks. or 
stitching is desired, some very handsome braid 
effects will be shown, the variety of designs of 
which will make it possible to please all tastes. 
There will be displayed novel pieces both simple 
and elaborate in effect, ready to apply to the 
skirt hem, tablier, panel ends, etc., while, girdles, 
collars and other conceits will be newly shaped 
for the jacket or waist. Stik and mohair, chenille 
and jet and other combinations, and also Hercu- 
les, soutache and Milan braids, will be in great 
demand. These braid decorations will very often 
be chosen to match the color of the costume, 
though black produces a rich result on blue, 
green, sage-gray and other wool costumes. 

e*, Double-breasted fronts are characteristic of 
many of the walking-jacket models for the com- 
ing season. In tweed, cheviot, camel's hair or 
English serge, the jacket is semi-loose. In vel- 
vet, covert cloth or Melton, it issnug and trim in 
effect. 

e% Very handsome Persian embroideries are 
imported that are designed to trim spring cos- 
tumes of tine wool. The foundation is of closely 
woven silk canvas, but almost as light as filet 
lace, and the beautiful designs are wrought in 
slack-twisted silks and fine gold and iridescent 
beads. 

e*, Smart-looking walking boots are worn this 
winter, made with a shapely instep anda Cuban 
heel, and with room enough at the toes for the 
wearer to walk normally. The most popular 
model has the slightly projecting edge, which is 
stilla feature of utility styles. This extended 
sole gives the foot a narrower ap; ance than 
that which, lacking fn width; allows the sides 
of the foot to crowd over and spoil the: original 
outline of the shoe. Itis always best td selecta 
shoe a little longer than the feot., It. imparts an 
appearance of slenderness and grace. This:sug-: 
gestion would seem a needless repetition, did net 
one notice so many people—both men and women 
—who.¢onstantly make just this mistake in the 
selection of their every-day footwear. Ni 
oe One of the novelty bodice models is called: 
the “surplice blouse.’ Jt ts draped over’ a) 
closely fitted lining, and has _ the surplice fronts- 
gathered on the shoulders, the ‘ends crossing 
‘each other considerably lower than'the familiar 
surplice styles of other seasons,, The tapering | 
ends encircle the waist front in Plouse D 
and are tied either at the back or on the left:side:: 
One of the designs shows full bishop sleeves,the 
other has an elbow-length finish, with a band and 
frill at the edge. The neck is cut slightly low in 
front, callinginto nse an adjustable chemisette 
with standing collar. About -four yards of 
medium-width fabric are required for the making 
of this waist, which is extremely graceful and 
pretty on a slender figure. This model will be 
used in the making of spring dresses of light 
wool, foulard, voile, etc., and later on and still 
more effectively for airy gowns of muslin, India 
mull, echambray and other goods of similar texture. 
a*, A very handsome model in winter travel- 
ing cloaks is made of a deep shade of. drake’s- 
neck blue pilot cloth. The wrap is full length, 
is Newmarket shape at the back, and with loose 
fronts. The Garrick shoulder cape has its three 
edges finished with an inch-wide band of seal- 
skin. The wrap !s lined witn sable-brown satin. 
A Pingat carriage cloak is of Havana-brown 
cloth joined to a deep Empire yoke of the finest 
white cloth, richly overlaid with gold passemen- 
terie. This neck portion is part of a long, nearly 
tight undercloak. through which the arms pass. 
These white eloth fronts are striped alternately 
their entire length with gold and brown braid. 
The sides of the oyercloak and the collar are 
edged with a tiny roll’ of sable, which makes a 
fine harmony with the sable brown, the white 
, and the gold. ; 
#*,Among spring dress fabrics. will appear 
some new tartans in very pretty color mixture, 
like old-rose, sage gray and cream white; sumach 
red, oliye green and golden. brown; mauve, amber. 
and damask red, etc._.There will also be dis- 
played handsomely striped plaids, besides many 
floral and conventional -patterns in délicate art 
colors. These, on sample cards, appear thus far 
to obtain over the elégant ‘self-colored fine wools 
that toso many are preferable, and moré refined 
than their gayer contrasts. It is safd that these 
stripes and plaids, on new spring gowns, will be 
arranged so as to diversify thé ustal effect of line 
going all-in one direction, the fabric on some of 
the bodices being cut sothatin the case of stripes 
these all converge at certain seems, and to pro- 
duce this result the side seamsare taken quite on 
the cross. If the lining of the gown be cut ex- 
actly on the straight and the outside bias, there 
will be no fear of undue stretching, though the 
two materials be cut in exactly opposite ways. 
e* All the prophecies concerning the continua- 
tion of the vogue of the lily-shaped dress skirts 
seem now quite likely to materialize among forth- 
coming spring styles. The flare below the knees 
will be produced in various attractive ways. 
Grace is still evidently to be the keynote in mat- 
ters of dress, while all the soft, beautizul wools 
and downy camel’s-hair and zibeline fabrics of 
the new season will contribute their share to the 
clinging, semi-classic scheme of the day. 
a®. The rich laces used this season as garni 
ture are strikingly effective over the velvet, satin 
and tailor-cloth costumes and wraps they adorn. 
Filet, Flemish and Russian point are among the 
most fashionable and suitable patterns for com 
bining with rich winter materials. Separable 
Venetian appliques, bands and points are used 
on soft, beautiful wouls, crepe de chine, peau de 
soie, Muscovite and other rich silks. In most 
instances three different. widths are used, in 
either band or applique garnitures.—New York 
Evening Post. 
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The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


“The duty of physical health and the duty of 
spiritual purity and loftiness are not two duties; 
they are two parts of one duty—which. is. living 
the completest life whichis possible for man to 
live. And the two parts minister to one another. 
Be good that you may be well; be well that you 
May be good. Both of these injunctions are 
reasonable, and both of them are binding on us 
all. Sometimes on one side come exceptions. 
Sometimes a man must give up being. well in 
order to be good. Never does an exception come 
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on the other side; but the normal life 
needs to be lived in obedience to }.)' 
mands.”—Phillips Brooks. 












The completeness of the message o/ |. - 
Brooks to the world included the cou): . ,s 
of good health as well as of spiritua! ).:.)- 
opment. He held them, indeed, as «© ....|, 
allied. Spiritual energy is the best +..,ic 
for physical health, and, in turn, phy <:-a) 
health reacts upon the power of the <)):\t. 
permitting it to manifest itself in increasing 
greater degree. 

The phenomena of life is constant}, j,re- 
senting itself under new illuminatiuns. 
** The position which scientists in tie phiysi- 
cal life occupy with regard to this phenom- 
ena is capable of infinite enlargezient,”’ says 
a noted authority. “It should not be en- 
tirely confined to the analysis of the physi- 
eal organism nor to the consideration of 
mentality as expressed through the visible 
representation. There is yet a vast field to 
be explored in the mind-world, a vast acui- 
sition of truth hardly to be realized by the 
mind confined to the sphere of the physical 
senses. The discoveries of forces in the 
physical realm which exert their power 
‘beyond the ken of ordinary vision, should 
teach scientists that the basic principles of 
life’s phenomena are beyond the crude con- 
ditions. pertaining to the visible world of 
' “The imponderable agents all testify that 
lifé may be extended beyond its visible 
termination and theincursion of phenomena 
‘which betokens a stiperior knowledge of the 
materia) ‘forces possessed by invisible 
agents, are palpable evidences of the exist- 
enee. of life forces beyond the scope of 
‘scalpel or microscope. It is here that 
science will find its greatest triumphs, for 
here only it can solve the problems of force 
and matter. It can enter this field without 
fear of failure, for in it are stored up the 
accumulated discoveries of ages. It has 
nothing to fear and everything to hope for. 
The sages of antiquity and the pioneers of 
modern research are all there, each ready 
and desirous of contributing to the welfare 
of all minds who desire a knowledge ot 
truth, It is able upon a basis of phe- 
nomenal proof to establish an incontro- 
vertidle theory as to the basic principles of 
life.”’ 

There is much light thrown upon the 
nature of the physical body and its relation 
tothe psychic body in the new book en- 
titled ‘‘ Man Visible and Invisible,” by Mr 
Leadbeater, which the John Lane house of 
New York has just issued. The theory un- 
folded in this volume is that the soul has 
many vehicles, only one of which the ovrili- 
Mary senses take. cognizance. © Occult 
chemistry shows us another and higher 
condition than the gaseous,” says Mr. [.ead- 
beater, into which also all substances known 
,to us can be translated or transmuted ; and 
to that condition we have given the name 
of etherics. That which science postulates 
as ether is found by occult chemistry 
to be not a homogeneous body, but simply 
another state of matter; not itself a new 
kind of substance, but ordinary matter re- 
duced to a particular state. Just as 
we find in the world about us some elements 
normally solid, as is gold; some normally 
liquid, as is mercury; and some nermalls 
gaseous, as is oxygen—so there are sub- 
stances which ‘are normally etheric—which 
ordinarily exist in that condition, though 
by special treatment they can be brousht 
down to the gaseous state, or raised to svunie 
other state still finer than their own.” 

Mr. Leadbeater points out that these (i!- 
ferent realms of nature are, each, nora! 
on its own, plane, and that we may ‘ii 
ourselves dealing with successive worli>. 0! 
planes, each growing finer, but stil] mate: ::- 
Merely material that is more and 1." 
refined, but just as actual, just as nor::', 
as is any realm that is more dense «1 
gross, rather than refined and ethe!::’ 
Although these successive conditions °° 
usually alluded to as planes, they must 

be literally interpreted as lying one «' 
another, “‘ but rather as filling all spac: l 
interpenetrating one another. . . . | ) 
physical atom is floating inan astral ~: 
a sea of astral matter which surrounds 
and fills every interstice in this ph)! 
Matter. . . . All these different : 3 
of nature are not in any way separa‘ 
space, but are all existing aroun | 
about us, here and now.”’ 

A, greater familiarity with these e. 
conditions of life reveals the manner in \ 
good health is inseparably related | 
more ethereal existence; that it isa: 

tion of the spiritual organism,—o/f 
purity of purpose, loftiness of though! 
harmony which results from the 

order to a far greater degree than ha- 
haps been realized. When Bishop !} 
counseled,—‘“* Be good that you may b: 

be wel]! that you may be good,”’ he to 


the highest philosophic basis of thi’ 


monious condition whose result is th+ 
self-renewing energy of good health. 
The Brunswick, Boston. 
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The little red scho 
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The little red schoo 
O brother of mine 
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there, 
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The boy who could" 
O, what was his1 


fate? 
The good boy, the 
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The boy who could | 
And the boy wh 


his slate! 
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heart— 
Who could write so, 
speech, 
As no tongue could 
teach— 
O Time and Chan; 
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lhe little red school 
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Up the rough path a 
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nISCOMFORT 


AFTER MEALS. 


ng oppressed with a sensation of 
jess, and finding the food both to dis- 
ud painfully hang like a heavy weight 
.pit of the stemach are symptoms of 
With these the sufferers will 
have Constipation, Inward Piles, Full- 
‘the Blood in the Head, Acidity of 
omach, Nausea, Heartburn, Headache, 
t of Food, Gaseous Eructations, Sink. 
Fluttering of the Hea t, Choking or 
ating Sensations when in a lying post- 
jizziness on rising suddenly, Dots or 
»efore the Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
» Head, Deficiency of ' Perspiration, 
wness of the Skin and. Eyes, Pain in 
ie, Chest, Limbs and Sudden Flushes 


stion. 


it. A few doses of 5 
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ree the system of. all the abbve-named 
Purely vegetable. ‘ 
e, 25 eents per box. Sold by all drug 
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TWO EPIGRAMS. 
.D A “ MEETING-HOUSE.” 


row TO BUIL 


Poetry. 


| hiteeture is frozen music,” 


i 


eye's no need to hammer and make a touse; 
ike the grimest old psalm tune, freeze it, 


And you have a New England “ meeting-house.”’ 


NUECOMING 


FICER.” 


Pri boasts that he was “ born a gentleman.” 
He can’t admit his fellow man’s a brother.4 


Now 


mother. 


how did Prig behave when he was born? 
Ile stuck his tongue out and then kicked his 


JAMES DOOLING. 
>.>: 





SAINT GENEVIEVE. 
Whose hand may pluck fresh flowers, O Shep- 


herdess, 


Your garland to renew? 
“ Only his hand who never gathered earthliness 
Or aught save dew.” 


Whose eyes may search the night gloam far and 


near, 


Wolves from the fold to keep? 


“ His eyes who never: made a woman shed a tear, 


Aninfant weep.” 





—Elizabeth Gibson. 
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THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE. 
Phe little red schoolhouse is open again; 


The door stands ajar and the shutters are down, 


The windows thro’ 


Like the spectacled master, gaze up the long 


lane, 


And with much the same* stern: Scholastical 


frown. 


many a newly washed pane, 


The little red schoolhouse is‘ open, ’ tis clear 


By the newly trod path from the stiles to the 


door, 


By the two little paths leading round to the rear, 
Where truant-feet seamper when “ books”. time 


draws near 


To snatch from grim duty just one minute more. 


Tisclear by the paper that litters the lawn— 


All, perhaps, that’s immortal of statesman or 


bard, 


Strewn recklessly, ruthlessly hither and yon— 


By the footprints in mud the worn door-sill upon, 
And the ball-bats and playlHouses cumb’ ring 


the yard. 


rhe little red schoolhouse is open, I say, 
But the faces that wistfully peer thro’ the door, 
So weary of work and so hungry for play, 


And the voices that 


lisp the old lessons today 


Are never the faces and voices of yore. 


rhe little red schoolhouse is open; but where, 

0 brother of mine, are our comrades of old; 
lhe stout-hearted lads and the-maidens so fair, 
We fougnt with and played with: and idolized 


there, 


With valor and ardor and love all untold? 


The boy who could ‘never just learn how to spell— 
0, what was his name? and what has been his 


fate? 


lhe good boy, the bad boy, the boy who would 
tell, ° 
The boy who could mimie the master so well, 
And the boy who could wondreusly draw on 
his slate! 


And the girl whose initials were carved “on the 


beech 
In the 
heart— 


Who could write so, and sing so and: say~such-a 


speech, 
As bo tongue could 
teach— 


0 Time and Change, where have you buried her 


rb. 


yard, and so deeply engraved in my 


relate and no teacher could 


I ttle red schoolhouse is open—alas, 
W ot return to our desks, as of old, 


zh path ad astra no longer may pass— 


t essons forgot, our mates ,sleep ’neath 


rass 
\ Hames, 


unremembered, on stones are 


). Laughlin, in Indianapolis Journal. 
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rHE VOLUNTEER. 
e leapt to arms unbidden, 


nheede 


sd, overbold; 


» face by earth is hidden, 


iis hear 


t in earth is cold. 


se on the reckless daring 

liat could not wait the call 
roud fantastie bearing 
it would be first to fall! 


irs of 
r not 


human passion, 
the image true; 


Was no folly’s fashion, 
s Was the man we knew. 


—Henry Newbolt. 
~~ > — ——_ 


i breath and the quick round of 


as 
’ 


‘rit and a busy heart. 
| the smallin soul scarce do live. 


not years; in thoughts, not 


i figures on a dial, 


i time by heart throbs. 
st lives 


nk 


|, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


>>>. 


one day, ’ tis sad but it’s true, 


of patent glue; 


usidered a pedigreed pup, 


' that he was all stuck up. 


—Chicago Tribune. 
-~aoe 





its but little here below ”’— 
'’s won him renown— 


n wants a lot of things 


‘its them all marked down. 


—Los Angeles Herald. 
-~>-- 


his automobile, 


© her a kiss— 


ent a rock struck the wheel, 
Yoo] Aayy puy 


. of 


row 
A vien J 


—Philadelphia Press; 
> ?- , 
warmth is far from nice; 
ith the pain, 
£0 to ask the price 


' once again. 


— Washington Star. 
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a The Six Cakes. 
t was one cold Wedne da: afternoon in J: 
ary that the “ Ladies’ Cifcle ot the Union Con. 
sregational Church, in a little New England town 
~s eastern M: husetts, met in the church par- 
lor. ‘ Ostensibly, they were there for the pur- 
pose of sewing for some missionary out West, 
and to make plans for the supper they wished to 
have the next week, but, in reality, they had been 
together over an hour and had discussed nothing 
but their neighbors’ doings, for the majority of 
them.came to get'the pews, and meet the others 
from various parts of thé town, for Snelling isa 
very small village, ahd during the winter practi- 
cally'-the ouly places of meeting-for the women 
was the sewing circle- for-some and the Grange 


for others. re 
There were only six ladieg. pre 







large woman, whoalways sh a 
anything, but as far as, 
observe ‘her: did- comparast\ 










ycircle. They 
and: brought 
TOM iup-on the hill, 
dt “inore real work 





























to béeonsidered 
ton any one 


slengé : 
and $% crown ital, she was near-sig 
to rareat wish you could’ 
camé walking lightly.down the street ia-3.¥ 
ful costume and such a sweet suille on bers 
She imagined all the young men’ i¥-% 
in love with her,-and. was always’ tellin ‘ 
latest love affair. One was of 4 man who boarde@ 
with:her mother during a. summer. Of cours6; 
being inthe house and a-church-going. man; 
accompanied Miss Maria -and her mother- ‘ 
church on Sundays, and as-he proved friendly in. 


pair’ of slippers for Christmas. Naturally, he 
wrote and thanked her for them in. cordial. lan- 
guage, and that brought him on the: scenes ag 
another of her captors. Her father had been 
dead for thirty years, and she and: her. mother 
and younger brother lived together. They were 
all known to be very economical, more so than 
Perhaps was right, particularly for people. with 
their means. 

AS I wrote at the beginning: of this story, the 
‘** Ladies’ Circle’? was having a meeting on this 
January afvernoon for the purpose of discussing, 
among other things, the giving of a supper, and 
after they had concluded to have' one,. Mrs. 
fuller, the minister's wifé said, ‘‘ Now, what-shall - 
we bring? I suppose it had better bea general 
supper.” ~ Onévof' the . Mrs. Smithg agreed to 
donate ¢old meat, and the’ other Mrs. Smith said 
she would get che baked beans in her neighbor- 
hood. Mrs. Fuller agreed to be responsible for 
ten pies, which she would gather between the 
church and her house. 

The deacon’s wife said she would bring two 
pieces of cold ham. Mrs. Fish promised to bake 
eight pies herself, and not get anything outside, 
for there were no people in her section of the 
town who could be asked to contribute. Miss 
Brown was to get six cakes in the neighborhood. 
After finishing their planning the women went 
home, well content with the afternoon’s work. 











As Miss Brown walked slowly home she ‘tried to 
think of some plan whereby she could avoid mak- 


is t with Hawtrey, quite improperlyiforgetting that 
shed + "eiititled to every courtesy. After his*rival’s sec- 
|} and-aald‘with a sort of challenge in his voice— 


dj. ‘Céme upstairs, Hawtrey. I have some capi- 
} tal epgnac in thy rooms. I’d like your opinion‘on 


this asin other ways, Miss iMaria-made him‘a 9 


“Well, my dear, I hope you are not to be dis- 
appointed, but the ways of the girl-of-the-period 
pte me. You remember Mabel Coul- 


“Oh, Mabel was a flirt,” broke in Ted, “ and it 
“was not to be expected that she would marry the 
man she had led on; but Helen—I only want her 
word that she'll walt until I’ve made my future 
sure. She’s true blue!” 
_ As for the young lady herself, she felt sure that 
Teddy Armstrong would propose that night; and, 
though she confessed that her heart was in 
state of commotion when she thought of him, still 
it would be awful nice to be Mrs. Bruce Hawtrey 
and live in the big mansion, have all sorts of 
‘luxuries and travel in Europe. 

And Mr. Hawtrey. He was a widower, old 
enough to be Helen’s father, and was voted to be 
something of ‘acad. ‘The little Vernon filly,” 
he had remarked, “has lots of go, and a young 
wife | be a@ novel plaything; now that say 





clubs and fife in general are.getting to be some- 
thing of adore.” * | or et, ; 
‘The guégks:had -all arrived, ‘and everything 
was very joy.’ Helen Vernon; Mr. Hawtrey and 


One rotund dowager leaned toward her neigh- 
bor’ and remarked, “Teddy is so young and 
Hawtrey so old that it seems a race between the 
cradle and the grave,’ accompanying her words 
with a mirthless laugh that made the sentimental 
young matron ghe addressed, and who hoped that 
young Armstrong would’ be victor, nervous. 

‘Hawtrey, who,'to do him justice, was not so 
near the grave as the'‘old gossip implied, took 
“more of Helen’s dances than good form allows, 
nd also assuméd an air of proprietorship. that 
made the younger man wild. He forgot every- 
thing, and resolved‘ impetuously'to have it out 


ie blase geptleman was his mother’s guest; and 


ond e*-with Helen, Teddy approached him 


{tor r . 

“*Dohe,--my boy,” replied the older man 
suavely. | i 
- Seatcely had they reached the rooms when 
‘Teddy began hotly: 

.. “ W@w'see here, Mr. Hawtrey—” 

; But’ he got no farther. Hawtrey placed one 





p ‘Oorhasty. She’s mine if she willor she’s 
“will. Go in and win her if you can 


fés-me, she’s only dazzled by your 
4:Ted, with amazing frankness 

“I don’t care whom she loves; it is whom she 
‘will marry that interests me,” answered the’ 
older man, with a cool stare. 

“By heavens, would you ‘marry a girl that 
only—’’ 

“TI would marry any girl to whom I took a 
notion, if the mood pleased me. Love is‘an old- 
fashioned: commodity, Ask Helen, Mr. Arm- 
strong, when you geta chance; I mean to, during 
this next dance.” 

‘Poor ‘Teddy. was" stunned.’ His ideals were 
pure, and he very properly regarded honor, love 
ind respect as a holy trinity. Suddenly an-idea 
r seemed to’ striké him. *** as sit 

“* All’s fair in love,’ you say,” he remarked 
curtly, and strode from the room saying in a very 
lew voice, as he passed his big mastiff; who was 
dozing on a rug, “ Watch him, Duke! ” 

The next waltz was half ended when Ted 
strolled up to Miss Vernon and said, in a tone of 
mock surprise: 

“Why, Helen, you of all people to be ‘sitting 
out a dance?”’ 

The pretty girl blushed and looked a bit 
annoyed. 

““Mr. Hawirey engaged the number; evidently 
he has forgotten me,” she repled. 

‘** Finish it with me?” ; 








ing acake herself. ‘There are four houses and 
five families between my house and the church,” 
she soliloquized. *‘ Now, if one of the women 
would send me two cakes, I am safe. Mrs. 
Thayer would not make but one, anyway, and 
Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Mason the same, but there 
are Mrs. Reed and Mrs. Jones, who live in the , 
same house, and if I could work it just right one 
of them would make two.” 

After walking along for awhile, she exclaimed, 
“1 have it! Mrs. Jonesis very jealous of Mrs. 
Reed, particularly of her cooking, and so I will 
goto her first and say, ‘ Mrs. Jones is going to 
make two cakes for me to take to the supper, 
and I would like to have you make two more, 
that will just make out my number.’ Of course 
she will say yes, and then -I will go to Mrs. 
Jones and ask for only one. .Such‘a little fit will 
never be discovered.” . 

Miss Brown made her: calls: the next’ day, and 
as she expected, the six cakes Were promised, 
and then she went home, congratulating herself 
because she bad managed so nicely. But, on 
Wednesday afternoon, when she went for the 
cakes, two very angry women met her, declaring 
she was a falsifier, and that they had made: no 
cakes for the supper, for they had: compared 
notes after Miss Brown’s former visit and: had 
discovered her falsehood. 

What was Miss. Brown to ‘do thei? It was 


four o’clock and the supper was to be at seven. |’ 


There was no baker within five miles, and what- 
ever other faults she might have, Miss Brown 
always kept her promise; so there was no alter-. 
native but to bake three cakes herself, as her 
mother had gone away visiting for a few days. 

So home Miss Brown went, took off her best 
gown and put on acalico one and a big aprou, 
and set to work. She built the ‘fire. By this 
time it ‘was five o’ciock, and she ha&tily stirred 
up awhite cake. When that was put into the 
oven she began to repent, and commenced to 
make a sponge cake, and by the time that was in, 
her repentance for, the lie had grown so great 
that the last cake was ‘more elaborate than the 
others, and when it came to frosting them she 
carned her skill to perfection and spared neitner 
materials nor time inthe preparation of the frost- 
ings, so that as she finished the last one the 
clock on the kitchen mantel-piece was striking 
seven. va 

“Itis lucky cake is the last course,” thought 
Miss Brown, as she, quickly washed herself pre- 
paratory-to changing her dress. **T will set them 
in the window and they will be cold by the time [_ 
am ready to go.’”?.. It was half-past seven whena 
tired, hot and excited woman reached the church 
with three cakes in her arms, and hurrying into 
the kitchen put them on the table. 

Thé supper did not begin until quarter past 
seven, so she was not too late, and as the other 
women told her this she sat down in the nearest 
chair and began pulling the fringe on her shawl. 

“ Whatis the trouble, Miss Browa?” inquired 
the minister’s wife. . 

“T have told a lie and got paid back well for 
it ” , 
the two women who were cutting her cakes at 
the table turned around and looked at her, for it 
sounded strange to hear Miss Browa confessing 
any wrong she had done. 

“TI told alie about the cakes, and had to go 
home at four o’clock and make those myself. I 
pever will tell another lie; it’s not safe, and it’s 
not right. 1 knew it was wrong to do it, but I did 
not want to make a cake.” 

It is years since this happened, and Miss Brown 
is now Mrs..Ware. Her busband isa farmer, and 
he says his wife’s greatest virtue is that she 
always tells the truth. When he says that we 
smile and think of the three.cakes. 

Rusy HOLMES. 

Primrose secretary for Norfolk West district. 


> 


‘Ss All’s Fair in Love.’’ 


Mrs. Armstrong’s modest little home was 
ablaze with light. The proud lady was giving a 
small dance to celebrate her only son’s home- 
coming from college; and Teddy, why, he was the 
happiest young fellow in the world! And why 
not? Had he not just emerged from the univer- 
sity with colors flying, and was he not about to 
ask the girl of:his heart,to gladden his ‘+hearth- 
stone for life? 

His mother had said to him during the day: 
* Don’t be too sanguine, Teddy, for Helen has 
been accepting attentions from Mr, Hawtrey dur- 
ing the last few months, and he is rich and world. 





‘* With pleasure.” : 

Hawtrey did not appear again that evening, 
and many were the comments because of 
his strange disappearance; but Teddy looked 
supremely happy, for the girl of his heart had 
suid, ‘“* Yes.’ ; 

The girls chaffed Helen a bit in the dressing- 
room beeause her rich cavalier had deserted his 
principal partner; but the young lady did not 
seem in the least angry; in fact, she appeared, as 
one pert damsel said, ‘‘ deadly superior.” 

After the last guest had gone Ted bounded 

upstairs four steps at. a time and burst into. the 
room. Duke drew a long breath of relief and 
removed the earnest regard with which he had 
been favoring Hawtrey, who had not apparently 
moved from his chair—had ‘not dared to move, in 
fact. 
““Why, Hawtrey, are you heretyet? Every one 
thought you had gone and wondered why?’”’ said 
the young man, affecting all the surprise possible, 
while the victorious twinkle played in his eyes. 

But Hawtrey was game. He never flinched, 
but replied in his cool, colorless drawl: 

“Really, [ did not know I was of so much 
Importance. The truth is that this little book is 
so interesting, and your brandy so excellent, that 
I decided not to leave this comfortable spot.” 

* Hope Duke didn’t annoy you?” pointedly 
from Ned. 

‘“*Not in the least. He seems a faithful dog.” 

** He is.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Armstrong.” 

* Good-night, Mr. Hawtrey.” . 

Soon as the door had closed on Hawtrey, Ted 
grabbed Duke by the forelegs, and man and dog 
executed the maddest and merriest dance on 
record. Then, - hugging his dumb -slave, Ted 
cried: 

“You watched him all right, didn’t you, old 
boy? Well, you saved my life, perhaps; so lie 
there on the rug or anywhere and snooze all 
night. The stable is too good for your dogship 
after this.” 

The next day the engagement of Miss Helen 
Vernon and Theodore Armstrong was an- 
nounced, and in the same sheet might be seen a 
few lines that read, * Bruce Hawtrey leaves for 
New York today, enroute for Europe.’’ 

‘“‘Hawtrey told me, Helen,” explained Ted, 

later on, while both were laughing over the in- 
cident, “that all’s fair in love, so I took him at 
his word.” 
‘“T hated him ever’ since the day he spoke of 
me as ° filly.’ and was only waiting for a chance 
torefuse him. I wouldn’t have had him, any- 
way,” replied Helen. a 
“Well, Duke and I weren’t taking any 
chances,” laughed the dog’s master.—New York 
News. 


Doutb’s Department. 
THE LITTLEST GIRL. 
Auntie, I went to school today, 
And I wasthe littlest girl. 


I sat in a cunning little chair, 
And a big boy pulled my curl. 


He didn’t pull so he hurt it, 

But'I thought he was dreadful mean, 
So I put my fingers over my eyes 

And peeked at him between. 


I suppose that when you went to school 
You were never the littlest girl. 

You once were? Truly? Truly? 
Did somebody pull your curl? 


You sat in a great big wooden bench 
So high you could swing your feet? 

And at recess the big girls came 
And gave you cookies to'eat? 


You marked with chalk upon a board, 
And spelled c-a-t, cat? 

Why, auntie aear, 1n our school 
We didn’t do things like that. 


There were only little children there, 
And the very first of all 

We sang some songs and then we played 
With a pretty littie ball. 


The teacher said the ball was red, 
But I knew that before; 

We folded paper and played with blocks 
And then we sang some more. 


You say you marked upon your slate, 








Ted, “ and, besides, she would not sell hereelf.” | 


| the gallant horse that the conquero: won in his 


And tried to rexd a primer book 


_ And then, you really went to sleep? 
And teacher didn’t scold? 
Why, auntie dear, how old were you? 
Exactly four years old? 


Why, soam I. It seems so queer 
That you were once like me, 
The-very littlest girl in school! 
It’s strange as it can be! 
Ae —New York Tribune. 





A Friend of Spiders. 


“As nothing is thoroughly respected these 
days without a pedigree,’’ says a woman who has 
spent a good deal of time studying the structure 
and habits of spiders, “it is well to understand 
that spiders can boas: of the highest distinction 
and one of the oldest genealogies.” —_. ; 

“* What!” cried her young niece who was home 
from a boarding-school for the holidays. “ What! 
Spiders boast of genealogy?” 

“ Exactly, my deur. Let me tell you. Their 
famous progeuitress, the notorious young lady of 
Lydia—of course, you remember your mythology 
—c ged the potent Minerva toa spinning 
match, and was on the point of excelling her 
when the goddess flew into arage, tore up her 
work and struck her on the forehead with the 
spoke of a wheel. his disgrace drove the young 
woman to despair, and she straightway went and 
haaged herself. ‘ : 

‘* But even goddesses sometimes relent, and:so 
Minerva, in pity, turned her-antagonist into a 
spider, aud you see my dear ker old and favorite 
employment has descended to her posterity. 

“ Fhave always thougnt it was naughty of Miss 
Muffitt to run away from that little creature, 
which one day sat down beside her—it was ‘ill- 
mannered, ‘at least. But, in all likelihood, she 
had heard a great deal: said, and seen a great 
deal written, about the ferocity of spiders, their 
cruelty and their insatiable appetite Now, had 
she: known Pindar’s Susan‘ she would have 
known that could spiders throw stones those 
who make such charges against them would hear 
much smashing of glass. Listen: 

** Aren’t you a murd’rer?”’ gravely Susan cries; 
* Aren’t you forever busy with that claw, 
Kiting poor, unoffending little flies, 

Merely to, satisfy your horrid maw? ” 

. *e "¢ ° . . * e el 

‘* But, Susan, don’t you feed on gentle lamb? 
Don’t you on pretty pigeons cram? 

Don’t you on harmless fishes often dine? ” 

On, with what eloquence these npiders placa se” 
This little rascal beats a grave divine” 

“Do you know, too,” continued the woman 
when’ -her niece had stopped laughing, “ that 
spiders are really useful in’ the economy of nat- 
ure? They are the: food“ of many barbarous 
natiohs.” 

“You don’t mean that human beings eat 

spiders?” exclaimed the. girl’ with-a pucker of 
astonishment. 
““¥es, indeed. The Blackfeet Indians and sev- 
eral tribes of the Southwest eat them and enjoy 
them. They are also eaten in South America and 
in Africa, the inhabitants of certain sections of 
these countries spending much of their time in 
roasting large, juicy spiders over the fires and 
eating them. The Bashie mén consider them 
quite a dainty.” 


~<a 
<B> 


Alexander’s Bucephalus. 


One day when Alexander was about twelve 
years old, his father, King: Philip: of Macedon, 
took:him, with the rest of the court, to see a 
display. of cavalry In‘a large field adjacent to tiie 
palace, says Fred Myron Colby, in The American 
Boy. The handsome young prince, with his 
golden hair falling upon his shoulders and his fine 
eyes all aglow with enthusiasm, was no disinter- 
ested spectator, you may be sure. 

At the close of the review a Thessalian ap- 
proached the king, who was standing among his 
officers, and said that he had a horse for sale 
which he wished him to buy. 

“What is your price, Sir Philonicus?” asked 
Philip, who, it seems, knew the man quite well. 

** Sixteen talents, your majesty; but ’t is a royal 
steed. and only kings should mount him.”’ 

“‘And your price is royal,’ laughed the king. 
“ However, let me see your beast. If he suits us 
we shall not quarrel about the price,” 

The horse was brought, a huge black charger 
of a Thes alian breed that champed its bit ard 
pawed the turf, like a Pegasus. He was a young 
horse, too, spleadidly built, saving a rather large 
head, and giving promise of remarkable speed. 
‘“*He has never been mounted, my lord,” ob- 
served Philonicus; *‘doubtless he will be shy at 
first.” 

A dozen gayly dressed young officers stepped 
boldly forward to mount the new-horse and test 
his speed. But the black steed appeared so 
fierce and: unmanageable that the gay fellows 
were glad to step back to their places. One of 
the officers, persisting in his attempt, was thrown 
violently upon the ground, from which he arose 
crestfallen enough, his helmet’ begrimed with 
dust, and a brand new cloak nearly spoiled. 

The Thessalian courser seemed in :t bad humor 
that morning. He reared and plunged and 
kicked, and so far from allowing any one to mount 
him, he would not even bear to be spoken to, but 
would turn fiercely upon his grooms at the least 
provocation. 

“Take away your steed, Sir Thessalian,” said 
Philip angrily. “ He is satage as Cerberus. I 
marvel that he has not killed thee ere now. Only 
a Centaur could ride the beast.” 

‘* Truly he is possessed,’”? answered Philonicus, 
very much disapp»inted. “ What aileth thee, 
Bucephalus? Thou hast never acted so until 
now.” 

“ Father,” said Alexander, who had been very 
quiet and observant, now stepping forward and 
speaking very earnestly, ‘that is too good a 
horse to be lost for want of skill and spirit suf- 
ficient to manage him.”’’ 

* And do you think, forward boy,that you can 
manage the brute better than your elders?” 
asked the king. 

“That I can,” replied the’ prince, “or I will 
forfeit the price asked for the horse.” 

At this the courtiers laughed, and Philip shook 
his head, but the-boy did not smile. He only 
said, “‘ Have [ your permission, father? ” 

“Ho, there! Sir Thessalian, lead back your 
steed,” cried Philip. ‘‘Here is a headstrong 
youth who wishes to break his neck.’’ . 
Then the young prince, throwing off his gold- 
embroidered mantle, and tying his sandals 
tightly, ran up to Bucephalus, and, laying hold of 
the bridle, turned him to the sun. for he had 
quietly been making up hts miud that the horse 
had been frightened by his own shadow, which 
had constantly moved as he had moved. His 
assumption was verified at once, for no sooner 
was Bucephalus turned about than he immedi- 
ately became quieter. Alexander continued to 
speak to him gently, patting him on the neck, 
until he had him ‘under control. Then springing 
suddenly upon his back, the prince, without 
using either whip or spur, galloped the fiery 
steed across the fleld to his heart’s content. 

After a half hour’s hard racing he approached 
the royal circle again, and delivered Bucephalus, 
as tame as an old chariot horse, to the grooms. 
The black steed had found his master. 

“ Pay the Thessalian his gold, Perdicas,” said 
Philip to one of the young officers, and then, 
turning to the young prince, he said, with a 
trembling voice, ‘ Macedon is too small a king. 
dom for thee, my son, and one day, I prophesy, 
thou wilt rule over a greater. Thou art iv 2ed 
worthy of empire.” 

The handsome prince, his face all flushed with 
exercise, and his golden locks blown hither and 
thither, went home leading Bucephalus proudly 
by the bridle; and Bucephalus was proud to be 
led, too. 

But the Thessalian steed would permit no one 
else to mount him,so Alexander was the only 
person who ever rode him. He bore his master 
through all his campaigns, and when at last he 
died Alexander gave tlie black steed a funeral 
like that of aking. Hisname was long preserved 
by a city which the conqueror built and named 
after him, Bucephalia. Today when we think of 
Alexander the Great we almost always think of 





boyhood days through his keen perception, his 
quick wit and his grit. 
—_ OO? oe 
.... The poor old man (ofthe future) sighed, 

And his sigh was a sigh of despair, 
“Though I’ve pinched and hoarded. for 

years,’’ he cried, ; ; 
‘© T am only a millionaire! ” ‘ 
—Philadelphia Press. 








weary, and just the sort of man to fascinate a 


On your first day at school, 


~ A ee 


——Emperor William’s gift to Harvard Univer- 
sity contains too many ann to warrant Sect 
plete enumeration. Only a few can be mentioned. 
One of the most interesting of these is a model of 
the famous Viking boat. such as the old Vikings 
used to ravage and plunder in away back in the 
| fourth or fifth century. This boat was found in 

@ remarkable state of preservation a few years 
ago in a bog near the present Danish 
of Germany, and it is of great arche uin- 
terest. With it were found the arms and armor 
of the warrior boatmen who sailed in it, together 
with the thirty oars which were used in driving 
it through the waves. : 
——The English papers are asking what 'por- 
tent the appearance of a whale in the Thames 
signifies. In former times such an appearance 
was considered ominous. One was caught off 
Greenwich three months prior to the death’ of 
Oliver Cromwell, and the common opinion’ ‘was 
expressed by Heath in his “Flagellum.” “ It 
pleased God,” he remarks, ‘‘to usher in his end 
with a great’ whale some three months before, 
June 2, that canie up ‘as far as Greenwich ‘and 
there was killed.” . ~~ 2 
——The mango, which is now being cultivated 

n Florida, is said to have originated in southern 
Asia and the Malay Archipelago; it is now found 
wild In’ the forests of Ceylon and ‘in: regions at 
the base of the Pimalayas. It was introduced 
first in Brazil, on this continent, and thence was 
taken to the Barbadoes in 1742. At thé present 
time it is common - throughout the tropies*all 
around the world, but {s finest in Indis, "Phere 
are over five hundred varieties. ’ 

‘——One of the greatest masterpieces which the 
Louvre shelters is the Venus de Milo. It has 
bepn in the Louvre since 1821, when it was pre- 
sented to Louis XVIII. by the French Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, who purchased it ‘from 
some peasants who found it on their farm in the 
island of Milos. 

—An Interesting story is attached to a ring 
which the Emperor of Germany always wears on 
the little finger of his left hand, as: a talisman 
against all ‘personal danger. It is said that a 
toud one day hopped into the room of the wife of 
Elector John of Brandenburg and deposited a 
stone on her bed. The creature disappeared, 
but the stone remained, and was ever afterward 
jealously guarded by the Hohenzollerns. ~Fred- 
erick the Great’s father had the stone set-in a 
ring, and this has ever since been worn by the 
head of the house. 

—Gen. James Grant Wilson addfessed’ the 
historieal society of Pennsylvania recently on the 
subject of “‘ Personal Reminiscences of Lincoln 
and Grant.” Among many interesting stories told 
by the general was one setting forth how Grant 
became a great smoker. It seems that after one 
of Grant’s great victories he was seen riding 
down the line with a half-smoked unlit cigar in 
his mouth. In reporting the affair, the war corre- 
spondents one and all mentioned the incident of 
the half-burnt cigar. It was not long after that 
every express from the North brought the -gen-. 
eral packages of cigars, until there were twenty 
thousand cigars received at camp. Up to that 
time Grant had been in the habit of smoking;but 
two or three cigars a day. But with this un- 
limited supply, and feeling that as they ‘were gifts 
he could not give them away, he started to smoke 
them wholesale, and thus acquired ’s tremendous 
appetite for tobacco. 

—Napoleon, according to Alexandre Dumas, 
lost such battles as he did lose because he wrote 
such a fiendish hand. - His ‘generals could not 
Tead his notes and letters, typewriting had not 
been invented, and the trembling © marshals, 
afraid of disobeying, and striving to interpret the 
indecipherable commands, loitered, wandered, 
and did not come up to the scratch, or not to the 
right scratch. Nobody could ask Bonaparte to 
write a legible hand, so his generals lived a life of 
conjecture as to his meaning. Of all his seven or 
eight theories of his failure at Waterloo, says 
Andrew Lang in Longman’s Magazine, his hand- 
writing was not one. Yet if this explanation had 
occurred to him, Napoleon would certainly have 
blamed his pens, ink and paper. Those of Nel- 
son at Copenhagen were very bad. “ If your guns 
are no better than your pens,” said a Danish 
officer (who came in under a flag of truce before 
the fight, and was asked to put a mesgage into 
writing), “ you had better retire.” 

—Although Germany’s colonies have an area 
of over one milion square miles—that is five 
times the size of the Fatherland—yet the whole 
number of the Germans in them, apart from 
soldiers, is but just over four thousand. This is 





point the planter: How satiatactory it is to 
know that when buying Gregory’s you are getting 
seeds that will surely grow. ‘Seeds that have 
been for nearly half a century the favorite with 
practical gardeners and florists, must yield the re- 
sults claimed for them or they would not be so uni- 
versally known. After undergoing a thorough 
test every season, and those not upto a high 
standard thrown. uway, they are then‘ sold under 
three warrants, and the buyer is absolutely cer- 
tain of getting seeds that are unsurpassed for: 
vitality and quality. 

Any one intending to plant seeds of any kind 
shuuld send to Messrs. J. J. H. Gregory & Son, 
Marblehead, Mass., for their 1903 catalogue. 1t 
is # hendsomely Illustrated booklet, in which are 
photographic reproductions of Many new varie- 
ties of interest to all: Itis sent free tothose . 
who write for it. A pos‘al will bring it. 





Home Dressmaking. 





Hints by Wav Maven. 





4336 Blouse or Shirt 4336 Girl's Apron, . 
Waist, 32 to 40 bust. 408 yrs. 


Woman’s Blouse or Shirt Waist. 4335. 
To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

_ Shirt waists made. with slot seam and broad box 
plaits are among the novelties of the season. This 
very smart model includes them both with the fash- 
fonable straps at shoulders and centre back. The 
slot seams at the back are peculiarly desirable, as 
they are laid to form a V and give a tapering effect to 
the figure. 

The waist consists of a smoothly fitted lining, 
which is closed at the centre front, but separately 
from the outside, the fronts and: back of the waist 
proper and the bishop sleeves. The back is witbout 
fullness, but the fronts are gathered at the waist line 
and biouse becomingly over the beit. The slot seams 
are laid in at the shoulders and extend for the entire 
length of the waist, and the fullness at the front ‘is: 
arra.ged in small plaits at the neck. The trimming 
straps are applied and stitched to position. The 
sleeves are in bishop style,’ with pointed cuffs that 
are held by studs which match those at the front. At 
the neck is worna stock of black Liberty finished 
with a bow tie. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 43 yards 21 inches wide, 42 yards 27 inches wide 
4 yards 32 inches wide or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4335, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 388 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


. 





Girl's Apron. 4336. 

The apron consists of the fitted yoke, skirt portion, 
the bertha and the sleeves. The Straight skirt is 
simply gathered at the upper edge and hemmed at 
the lower. The sleeves are gathered and allow of 
slipping on and off with ease. At the neck is at- 
tached the bertha which is smooth and shaped in 
deep points at the front and over the shoulders. 

' The quauitity of material required for the medium 
size (6 years) is'2j yards 30 inehes wide, with 5 yards 
of needlework to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 43%6, is cut in sizes: for girls of 4,6 and 
8 years of age. 





4337 Nine Gored Box 
Plaited Skirt, 
22 to 30 waist. 


4338 Misses’ Waist, 
12 to 16 yrs. 


Woeoman’s Nine-Gored -Box:Plaited Skirt. 
4337. ; 
Having a Box Plait on Edge of Each Gore, With 
One Applied at Centre Back. | 





about a fifth of the number who annually migrate 
to America. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


.---Faith in God as goodness inspires faith in 
ourselves, and, therefore, hope that we are made 
for something, meant for something, and that by 
perseverance we can accomplish something. 
Thus faith in God is the root and the strength of 
all sure hope.—James Freeman Clarke. 
----The measure of man’s life is the well 
spending of it and not the length.—Piutarch. 
.---Oh, what a lovely world ’t would be 
If every one of us should do our best today. 
And then do better in tomorrow’s better 
way, 
Which then we may more clearly see. 








Oh, what will mean eternity 
If, doing thus our very best today, we still 
Through all our endless days shall larger 
measure fill 


To measureless infinity! 
*  —George A. Chase. 


.--- What: we should dois really, very often, 
to be still. Andif we want something to make 
us more active and energetic, watchful and holy, 
I know but one thought, that is faitn,—faith 
producing love. More trust and confidence and 
joy in God would be the secret—the only true or 
successful secret—of more goodness. And this | 
should come quietly and calmly, not in great 
effort; this kingdom of God has come not with 
observation. Rest and quiet growth are what 
you want.—James Hinton. 

..--Nothing comes by pure accident, not even 
the interruptions in our busy day. And such as 
follow on to know God’s will see in all events 
what may lead to good, and sotrust grows into a 
habit, as habit grows by perpetual use, till every 
circumstance may be seen to be but a fresh 
manifestation of the will of God working itself 
out in us.—T. T. Carter. 

..--To be moved by passion ‘is unmanly; but as 
mildness and gentleness are more agreeable, so 
are they more manly.—Marcus Aurelius. 

...-Be brief, for it 1s with words as with sun- 


beams; 
The more they are condensed the deeper they 
burn. —Southey. 


..-.What else can I, a lame old man, do but 
sing hymns. to God? If I.was a nightingale, I 
would act the part of a nightingale; if a swan, the 
part ‘of a swan. But, since I am a reasonable 
creature, it is my daty to praise God. This is my 
business. I do it. Nor will I ever desert this 
post, as long as it is vouchsafed me; and I ex- 
hort you to join in the same song.--Epictetus. 
...“ A people who are governed by laws made 
neither by themselves nor by any authority de- 
rived from them are slaves.”—James Madison. 
..--Prayer is a closing of the eyes on things 
seen and opening them on things unseen. Itis 
penitence ‘vocal, faith .making its profession and 
love kindling into a flame.—A. C. Thompson. 
..--The attraction for the unknown, for the 
elusive ideal, seems a loan of our human life, 
leading the seeker to revelation or perdition. All 
creative arts, all music, all poetry or science, all 
glory of love, all, in fine, that is beautiful and 
high comes to us in and through this striving, 
and that is revelation. The perdition comes when 
the ideal has flown. when the mystery is solved, 
or believed to be solved.—L. 
.«- Trials teach us what we are; they dig up 
the soil, and let us see what we are made of; 
they just turn up sore of the ill weeds onto the 
sarface.—Spurgeon. 

...-A good many of the difficulties we complain 
of are difficulties only because we complain. 


= 








-‘Seeda That Grew. 
Farmers, gardeners and all planters of seeds 
recommend Gregory’s seeds as veing always 
fresh and reliable. The successful planter tells 
his neighbor that he owes his successto Greg- 
ory’s, and in, this way, principally, they have 


| ming is applied over the waist. 


The skirt is cut in nine gores and a box plait is laid 
at the front edge of each, an additional plait being 
applied over the centre back; an arrangement: which 
means freedom from all danger of sagging, as the 
plaits.are laid more nearly straight than would other- 
wise be possible. The upper edge can be finished 
with a belt or cut in dip outline and underfaced or 
boutid. The closing is made invisibly. either at the 
centre back or left front beneath the plait. 

The quantity of material required for the, medium 
size is ¥ yards 27 inches wide, 5} yards 44 inches wide 
or 44 yards 52 inches wide when material has figures 


or nap} 7} yards 27 inches wide or 43 yards 44 or 52 


inches wide when material has neither figure nor nap. 
The pattern, 4337. is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 


Misses’ Waist. 4338. 
The waist consists of a fitted lining that closes at 
the’ centre back, the front, backs and under-arm 
gores of the waist proper. The backs are tucked for 
their entire length, and fit smoothly without fullness, 
but the front is tucked to yoke depth only, and is 
gathered at the waist line to blouse becomingly at the 
belt. The V is faced onto the lining, and the trim- 
The sleeves are 
arranged over fitted linings, and consist of the caps, 
the tucked puffs and the cuffs. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (14 years) is 3 yards 21 inches wide, 24y yards 77 
iniches wide or 14 yards 44 inches wide, with } yards 
of all-over lace and j yards of velvet to trim as illus 
trated. 
The pattern, 4338, is cut in sizes for misses of 12,4 
and J6 years of age. 








4323 Blouse Waist, 4340 Boy's Coat, 
32 to 40 bust 2to8 yrs, 


Woman's Blouse Waist. 4339. 


The waist is made over a smoothly fitted lining that 
closes at the centre Yront,and itself consists of fronts 
and back. The back is tucked}to the}form of -a V and 
to’give the fashionable tapering effect to the figure. 
The fronts also are tucked and are closed invisibly 
beneath the innermost tuck at the left: side. The 
back is without fullness,bat the fronts blouse slightly 
and stylishly. The sleeves aré made over fitted lin- 
ings and consist of the tucked upper portion, full 
puffs and the pointed cuffs. The stock is finished 
separately and closes at the centre back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6 yards 21 inches wide, 44 yards 27 inches wide 
or 23 yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4339, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-Inch bust measure. , 


s 





Bey’s Coat. 43490. 


The coat is made with a plain’ back and fronts, that 
lap one over the other in double-breasted style, and is 
fitted by means of shoulder and: under-arm. seams, 
thelatter being left open fora fewinches from the 
lower edge. The sleeves are in two pieces with roll 
over flare cuffs and a roll-over ‘collar finishes the 
neck. The belt is finished with a harness buckle and 
can be made of the matérial or of contrasting cloth:in 
piace of the leather when preferred. i 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (4 years) is 33 yards 27 inches wide, 2) yards 44 
inches wide or 1§ yards 52inches wide. _ 

Khe pattern, 4340, is cut in sizes for boys of 2, 4, 6and 


| 8 years of age. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL: PATTEBNS—For a catalogue or 
any pattern illustrated ‘on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage’ stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 





become famous from one end of the country to 
the other. Grown from carefully selected stock 








and conscientiously handled, they never disap- ‘mAN,-Boston, Mass. a 


name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 
promptly. Address MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
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of the very. 
or any other ration, a 


If skimmilk Ronny it will form one 
foods possible to secure fur 


a colt. If’! 

small omennt) y{one-quarter pound or 

30) of dried bloed-ean be given, it will keep 
good, healthy 


condition and the coat 









) te there is no better 


clover hay, ‘earl @ mixture of 
timothy and: in which redtop pre- 
ponderates. 


a peas mixed and cut 


: , or oats and barley, will 
answer, brt middlings are so much cheaper, 
and equally efficient with oats, that it is de- 
sirable to reduce the cost by feeding some 
of this meal. A fraction of the gluten 
feedg may ba.safely added. About three 
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ha‘ paid for one of 
was that they: were in poor condition. 


pounds per il answer, unless very 

rapid mata is desired. Horsemen donot 

favor too ra of the colt, desiring 

rather to slowly and a firmer, 

hardermuscle. § =—s-_ A. ~ W. GILMAN. 
Aogusta, Me.’ 


Fat on sala:horses covers many faults. At 
a@ recent sale of highly bred horses from a 
California. steck farm the whole bunch 
brought only $1300, or less than the owner 
em. The main reason 


54) | 08.4 |: 2a rr 
Too much: time is wasted waiting for 


teams to be shod on icy day:. Get ahead 
of the crowd. Neveralips are good, but they 
scrape wooden floors severely. Otierwise 
they are better than the old-fashioned calk, 
which requires wee 





1 give my hors hay the first thing in the 
morning, and w after they have eaten 
half an hour of 80 44 then I feed them oats, 
diminishing oF increasing the grain accord- 
ing to the work: they do. But I feed some 
grain all the time. ‘I find it better when 
working the | to give all the grain in 


a 


limmcameninenes — 


= 


two feeds, morning and noon. 








The, Silo in Maine. 


The most of; those. who have silos nearby 

consider it: tae.,expensive and needless to 
cut the fodder into the silo. Itis usually 
cut and bouad.and packed as solid as possi- 
ble, coming out.in equal quantities for feed- 
ing. Do not.forget that a large per cent. of 
thecost of thegrain.is returned in the in- 
creased value of, the manure.—G. E: Chad- 
bourne, North Bridgton, M Me. 


I have filled my ‘silo for seven years with 
ensilage put in whol6« This year I bought 
a gasoline engine (six-horse power) and an 
ensilage cutter with blower, which worked 
perfectly in every way. This machine is 
geared to cut three--ighths of an inch, if 
desired. I raised yellow corn for the silo, 
planting quite thick. I picked off but fifty 
bushels, and’ put’ the rest into the silo, and 
I am much pleased with the way it comes 
out. I cut about ‘thirty-five tons, and this 
is about all the grain my stock ggt. I like 
hangarian to feed to stock, and some coarse 
feed, as cattlé need a change.—S. L. Plum- 
mer, Sweden, Me. 


After sixteen years of constant feeding of 
ensilage 1 have come to consider it as one of 
the fixed farm practices, as much so as the 
growing of hay to feed my stock. I plan to 
have the ensilage last until the stock goes to 
pasture, if it means one or more feeds per 
day. lt isa. mistake for one to feed so 
heavily upon: jt, that the supply is gone 
before the feeding season is nearly through. 
One of the many valuable qualities of ensi- 
lage is to furnish some succulent feed with the 
dry feed of our long New England winters. 
None of us would ¢are to subsist on one kind 
of food alone for six months. If a change 
is good for us, it’ is equally good for our 
farm animals. For’ the past twelve years 
or more I have omitted the noon feed dur- 
ing winter, and ain satisfied that it is prefer- 
able to the old method of keeping the stock 
on their feet duting the whole day.—George 
Plum uer, Charleston, Me. 


My experience ih feeding has been almost 
entirely with dairy dows. I have had a silo 
for nine years, and have fed my cowsa 
bushe! basketfu) of ensilage in the morning, 
with a good feddering of hay at noon and 
the same amount of ensilage at night. But 
this winter J] have commenced feeding my 
cows only, twice a day. I feed one basket 
of ensilage in the morning, then a foddering 
of hay, and then leave them until about four 
o’clock, when | again feed a hasket of ensi- 
lage and a foddering of hay. I like the 
change very much, and the cows are dving 
as well as usual. I do not make a practice 
of feeding dry corn fodder. I have raised 
beets some, but think they are more profit- 
able for mé to winter} pigs on than to feed to 
cows. I think ensilage takes the place of 
roots, at a much Jesscost. For grain, I feed 
gluten meal when I can get it, with about 
equal parts by wéight of bran. I like the 
gluten better than cottonseed. I feed the 
grain after the ensilage, then the hay after 
that.—N. E. Fickett, Pownal, Me. 


It is quite common, even in the far North, 
to build the wooden silo outside of the 
barn. They will freeze around the edges 
some, but as the centre of the mass is warm 
they will soon thaw down in warmer days, 
or the edges can. be cut down and mixed 
with a little pile of the warm ensilage, to 
be fed at the next ration. This is not con- 
sidered as making any material difference 
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sevents-one pounds of milk daily, requirin 
to be milked three times a day. \, ..° 
Cook keep about a hundred cows, .;), 
Holsteins, and their ‘milk record «J... ° 

year is wonderful. H. E. Cook, the 
rember of the frm, is a conductor of } arm. 
ers’ Institiite inthis and other State. 


away from home during the winter. 
Farmers continue to deliver th. 


the cheese factories start up in the 


at the milk stations, and will dv . 





Milk for shipping has commande: , id 
price the fall and winter. 1). . 
tions “are now paying for the mv, 0 
January here, $1.43 at one station a), 
per hundred pounds for milk at the e) 
Hay is worth from $8 to $10 per ton . -),, 
barns. All kinds of mill feed remai 
up. Dairymen are obliged to feed |, _, 
where cows come fresh in our cold \ : 


plas for the.dairymen’s pockets. 


rest of the winter. 
Lewis County, N. Y. 


P.E. Wi 








and the present prices for feedin, 
take off the profits, leaving a smal) 


arriving, so we expect to keep w::: 















Liberal yet Caretul Feeding. 

We follow the false doctrine ti. ,. 
should measure the supply or nutri), . ;,, 
the yield of milk, and whenever th. _,,, 
drops in yield, we punish her, and th: .-}, 
her, oargelves, by making a corres). , 
reduction in the food supply. We ;.- .; 
the drafts upon the feed other than {., :)\. 
production of milk, and we forge: :),.: 
these drafts increase as the time for the 
birth of the next calf approaches. 
Remember, on the other side, the «),). 
ger of milk-fever, and guarding ourse)\.< 





period of lactation. 
Michigan. 








against it as best we may during the 
three weeks prior tu the birth of the . alf, 
we want to continue a good full rati:;, 
roughage and graip well through the ¢1::);. 


last 


of 


CLINTON D. Syyy; 





















THE NOTED BROOD MARE SIRE MAMBRINO PATCHEN, BY MAMBRINO CHIEF. 





in the matter. In building your silo out- 
side the barn, set it close up to the build- 
ing so as totake the ensilage direct from 
the silo into the barp. Many leave a space 
between the barn and the silo, making it 
necessary to go out into the cold and to 
carry the silage by so much increased dis- 
tance, which is all needless. I should have 
little hesitation in advising the round silo. 
This silo in its most perfect form appears 
now to be made of 2x4 material, and is held 
in place by hoops made of half-inch boards 
that wind around it and are nailed. These 
houps may be run continuously from the 
bottom to the top or be spaced some three 
feet apart at the bottom, growing wider as 
you go towards the top of the silo. If the 
hoops extend to the top of the silo and 
paper is placed between this hooping and 
the inside staves, a silo of great tightness, 
or one that excludes air well, is formed, the 
whule forming a silo that cannot shrink 
and fall apart as many of the stave silus 
do when hooped with iron. Neither will it 
blow over, but remain perfectly solid. 
Many farmers put their corn in whole and 
are satisfied with the practice, securing a 
sound, good material, but as it involves a 
large amount of heavy hand labor to fill it, 
and as the cut silage will occupy less space, 
more being put into a given silo, and is-very 
easily handled and used in this form, and 
convenient forthose who feed their grain 
on the silage, it is, asa whole, by the vast 
majority of those using silage, considered 
the better way.—A. W. Gilman, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, Augusta, Me. 

Farm Values will Increase. 


We have been having severe cold weather, 
and the ice is from ten to twelve inches 
thick. Those interested began to harvest 
the crop last week. We can have ice to keep 
cool with next summer if we cannot have 
coal to keep warm with this winter. When 
we get the trolley through Durham from 
Hartford to New Haven, and I hope that 
will be next year, the demand tor property 
will be greater, and the price higher than at 
the present time. Farms can be bought 
here now for less than their cost fifteen 
years ago, and for less than the value of the 
buildings. Soil and markets are good, and 
many farmers are making money. Values 
ought to increase soon, as they have done in 
other parts of the country. 





F. S. NEWTON. 
Middlesex County, Ct., Jan. 19. 
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Notes from Washington, D.C. 


The Department of Agriculture is issuing 
@ report on the poisoning of horses by a 
plant known as the field horsetail. This 
plant also known by various other names, 
such as scouring rush, coltstail,: jointed 
rush, sour rush, etc. is generally distrib- 
uted throughout the northern half of the 
United States. The plant appears in two 
forms, the sterile stems being green and 
finely branched, while the fertile stems are 
pale yellow or brown unbranched, and fur- 
nished with scales at each joint of the stem. 
The plant grows most abundantly on sandy 
or gravelly soil, especially where floods 
occur in the spring, or where the soil is 
quite moist, at least during a portion of the 
year. Observations made at the Vermont 
Experiment Station indicate that the dried 
plant is poisepous when eaten in quantities 
and for a considerable period. No evidence 
was obtained to show that the plant is poi- 
sonous in the fresh state. In the form 
of hay, however, the poisonous symp- 
toms are produced within from a few 
days to four weeks, depending on the 
age und condition of the animal. Young 
animals are more susceptible than old 
horses, and manifest the symptoms of poison- 
ing more quickly. The first symptoms con- 
sist in unthriftiness and loss of flesh. Later 
the horse loses control of its muscles, stag- 
gers, and finally becomes unable to stand 
Until the latter stages appear, however, the 
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appetite is good. Horses which are fed 
grain resist the action of the plant. mach 
longer than others. Apparently the ani- 
mals acquire a depraved appetite for the 
plant after feeding upon it for some time. 
Treatment recommended is largely prevent- 
ive. As svon as symptoms of poisoning 
are observed the horsetail hay should be 
excluded from the ration, and the ‘animal 
may be given a purgative containing one 
ounce of Barbadoes aloes and one to three 
drams of ginger or a quart of raw linseed 
oil, after which it is advisable to give the 
animal a teaspoonful of nux vomica. three 
timesa day until the control of the muscle 
is restored. 


The Iowa station, said Dr. F. W. True 
of the Department of Agriculture, has 
recently reported some instructive ex- 
periments made on large lots (eleven lots 
of twenty animals each) of fair quality 
three-year-old Western cattle, in which 
ninety-three cents per bushel were realized 
for thie corn consumed iff which thie grain 
was fed alone. All the lots returned much 
higher prices for corn than could have been 
received for the same in market. The ex- 
periments, as a whole, show very strikingly 
the high value of corn and its byproducts— 
gluten meal and feed—for fattening. cattle 
for the market. Theaverage net profit per 
ateer from ninety-four days feeding as, 
on corn alone, $14.49; cétn and grass, $14.97; 
corn and dried blood, $15.36; corn and gluten 
feed, $17.60; corn and gluten meal, $17.99. 
The lowest profits were realized in the case of 
corn and certain proprietary stock foods, 
due to the fact that the market price of the 
latter was very high as compared with 
the actual amounts of nutritive material 
which they contain. It would appear that 
with corn at from fifty to sixty cemts per 
bushel, and fat steers bringing from $7 to 
$7.65 per hundredweight, there is no more 
profitable use to be made of corn 
than to cunvert it into beef. In 
a farmers’ bulletin, which the De- 
partment of Agriculture now has in press, 
some discussion is made of the efficiency of 
different sizes of wheels on tarm wagons. 
This is a subject regarding which there is 
considerable difference of opinion. The 
Missouri station, which seems to have made 
a specialty of various kinds of wagon and 
road experiments, has put the mutter to 
practical test in a series of trials made on 
macadam, gravel and dirt roads in all con- 
ditions, and on meadows, pastures, culti- 
vated fields, stubble land, etc. With a net 
load of two thonsand pounds im all cases, 
three sets uf wheels were tested as follows: 
Standard—Front wheels, forty-four inches, 
rear wheels, fifty-five inches. Medium— 
Front wheels, thirty-six inches, rear wheels, 
forty inches. Low—Front wheels, twenty- 
four inches, rear wheels, twenty-eight 
inches. 

For the same load, wagons with wheels of 
standard height were found to draw lighter 
than those with lower wheels. 

The difference in favor of the.standard 
wheels was greater on road surfaces in bad 
condition than on good road surfaces: 

Low wheels cut deeper ruts than those of 
standard height. 

The vibration of the tongue is greater in 
wagons with low wheels. 

For most purposes wagons with low 
wheels are more convenient than those of 
standard height. Wagons with broad tires 
and wheels of standard height are cumber- 
some and require much room in turning. 

Diminishing the height of wheel to from 
thirty to thirty-six inches front and forty to 
forty-four inches in the rear did not in- 
crease the draft in as great proportion as it 
increased the convenience of loading and 
unloading the ordinary farm freight. 
Diminishing the height. of wheels below 
thirty inches front and forty inches rear in- 
creased the draft in greater proportion than 
it gained in convenience. 








On good roads, increasing the length of 
rear axle, so that the front and rear wheels 


will run in different tracks to avoid cutting 
ruts, did not increase the draft. ; 

On sod, cultivated ground and bad roads, 

wagons with the rear axle longer than the 
front one drew heavier than one having 
both axles of the same length. 
e Wagons with the rear axle longer than 
the front one require wider gateways and 
more careful drivers, and are, on the whole, 
very inconvenient, and. not to be recom- 
mended for farm use. 

The best form of farm wagon is one with 
axles of equal length, broad tires, and 
wheels thiity to thirty-six inches high in 
front and forty to forty-four inches behind. 


Kainit has often been recommended as an 
excellent chemical to apply to barnyard 
manure and to chicken manure tu prevent 
the loss of ammonia, but some experiments 
noted by the office of experiment stations of 
the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that cruda rock phosphate and acid pho - 
phate are probably superior. in the experi- 
ments a lot of cow manure was divided into 
four parcels. On one parcel finely ground, 
antreated South Carolina rock, known in 
the South as “ floats,’”? was dusted on the 
manure; on a second parcel acid phosphate 
was dusted; on another the crude potash 
salt known as kainit, and on anotber land 
plaster or gypsum, these materials all being 
used at the uniform rate of forty pounds per 
ton of manure. For corn and wheat-the 
manure was applied as a topdressing, 
being put -on with a manure spreader at 





rates of four and five tons per acre in the 
rotation, and 2 to five tons in the continu- 
ous cropping. The results of the experi- 
ments show that it will pay well to give 
more attention than is done on the average 
farm to the preservation of barnyard ma- 
nure first, by guarding it from the sources 
of loss'‘which occur in the ordinary open 
barnyard, and second, by treating it with 
materials calculatea to reduce the losses 
from escaping ammonia on the one hand and 
to increase its content of phosphoric acid 
on the~other. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, acid phosphate appears to be the 
material producing the larzest and most 
profitable immediate increase in effective- 
ness of the manure, but the experiments 
strongly suggest the possibility that finely 
ground South Carolina or Florida rock from 
which acid phosphate is made may be found 
an economical substitute for the latter, 
by using it. as an absorbent in the stables, 
and thus securing an intimate mixture with 
the manure in its fresh condition. 


There isa flourishing farmer’s exchange 
on the eastern shore of Virginia conducted 
on Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s famous ‘‘ com- 
munity of interests’’ plan. This year it 
transacted business to the amount of $1,000,- 
000, and the directors have declared a divi- 
dend of twenty per cent. in cash and fifty 
per cent. in stock on acapital of $16,000. 
It markets its products among consumers 
almost exclusively. 


The seed dealers are sending their cata- 
logues all over the country; but they do not 
suggest that the farmer test his seeds be- 
fore planting. The test which many farm- 
ers and gardeners make when they plant 
seeds in ground is likely to be too late to be 
of much use. Guy E, MITCHELL. 
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New York rarm Notes. 


January has been quite a severe month 
thus far. There has been some cold weather 
with plenty of snow for all kinds of busi- 
ness. At one time the thermometer indi- 
cated from 35° to 40° below zero; about 
as cold as has often been known in this 
locality. 

Stock is generally wintering well. We do 
not learn of much complaint abont a short- 
age of coarse fodder, as the dairymen were 
generally well supplied when winter set 
in. . 

The greatly dreaded disease, abortion 
among cows, has made its appearance ip 





instances as. many as thirteen cows have 
already aborted. Thisisa great drawback 
toany dairyman, and something that has 
baffiad the skill of the most learned to tell 
what causes the trouble. Heifers and old 
or young cows at any season of the year 
share the same fate; whether fleshy or thin 
in flesh, it makes no difference. It is to be 
hoped that at no distant day some preventa- 
tive may be at hand to accomplish the 
desired result. 

The proprietors of Union Home Farms, 
A. and H. E. Cook, who are testing the 
feeding of sunflower heads in connection 
with their corn silage, are well pleased thus 
far. The seeds of the sunflower are a sub- 
stitute for corn and cottonseed meal. Some 
caution must be used in not feeding too 
much at a time, as they contain a large 
amoutt of oi], and are a rich food. Some of 
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